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LYMAN ABBOTT, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The President of the Tariff Commission, Mr. John 
L. Hayes, of Cambridge, Mass., has made a little 
speech in taking the chair, in which he thus defines 
the object of the Commission : 


‘*A radical or subver'ive change in the present general 
economical policy is virtually in‘erdict«d, and a judicious, 
not a revolntiovary tariff a revision, not a destruction, of 
existing tariff laws, is declared to be the object to which our 
labors should condnce.” 


Mr. Hayes is clearly right. The country asks this 
commission, made up of representatives of special 
interests, to say what sort of a tariff will ‘‘ protect” 
them to their satisfaction. Then it will be for the 
country to decide whether it will give the protection 
asked. Meanwhile it is an encouraging sign of pub- 
lic sentiment, a straw which shows considerable of a 
breeze, that the U. S. Senate is seriously considering 
a tariff reduction without waiting for any report from 
this Commission. The country has heard that Con- 
gress proposes to reduce the taxation only $23,000,- 
000 though it has a surplus of $150,000,000, and to 
give the benefit of this reduction chiefly to patent 
medicine dealers and bank depositors. It would 
seem that Congress has already heard from the coun- 
try, for the Senate caucus proposes to make a fur- 
ther redaction of $20,000,000, chiefly in sugar and 
Bessemer stee], And the New York ‘‘ Tribune” in- 
nocently remarks that Congress must be cautious 
about reducing the income because it is considering 
propositions to increase the River aud Harbor appro- 
priations $20,000,000 and the Pensions appropria- 
tions $100,000,000 ! 


Civil Service Reform is making steady progress in 
the only place where progress is of real value; viz., 
public estimation, Its worst enemy is public in- 
difference; its next worst enemy the folly of its 
fnends. Mr. Bayne, of Pennsylvania, in a public 
speech in the House of Representatives against the 
spoils system, prvposes as a remedy that all post- 
masters, revenie collectors, marshals, and United 
States district attorneys shall be elected by the 
people, \This would be out of the frying-pan into 
the fire ; d break up the one big machine into 
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ten little ones, ten times 
worse than its parent ; it would take jobbing out of 
the hands of Senators and Representatives who are 
already half sick of it, many of whom are men of 
honor, and all of whom are under the watchful eye 
of the public, and put it into the hands of village 
and ward politicians; it would make the scramble 
for office chronic aud universal, and diffuse the office- 
seeking fever now concentrated in Washington over 
the whole body politic. The discouraging feature in 
this reform is that the reformers seem to need educa- 
tio. as much as the opponents of reform. 


Meanwhile there are encouraging features. Mr. 
Hubbell asserts that though for sixteen years Con- 
gressional Committees have invited voluntary contri- 
butions, and many officers have refused, no officer 
has been removed for his refusal. He does not state 
how many recusant Republicans have been removed 
for other causes or fer none at all; the statistics are 
not probably easy to get at. But this semi-official 
declaration makes office holders who now refuse to 
contribute probably safe for the present. The post- 
master at New Haven, whose office is confessedly a 
model one, in a published letter declares that in his 
appointments and promotions he has never been 
influenced by political considerations, avd has 
never called on any clerk for political contributions, 
and does not know that they have been called on; 
but he adds, with commendable good sense, ‘‘I am 
free to say, however, that I should not think any less 
of any man, whether a clerk in the post-office ora 
pastor of a church, for contributing to the legitimate 
support of his party.”” Mr. Sperry would be a good 
committee of one to draw up a platform for the Civil 
Service Reform party. Mr. Bayne’s attack on the 
present administration has elicited, probably indirect- 
ly from the administration, some significant facts and 
figures indicating that Civil Service Reform has made 
considerable progress even since Mr. Garfield’s elec- 
tion. From these figures it would appear that in the 
nine mouths of Mr. Arthur’s administration there have 
been but forty-nine removals, against fifty-one in 
four months of Mr. Garfield's, and that of Mr. Gar- 
field's appointments twenty-three per cent. were to 
replace removals from office, while of Mr. Arthur's 
appointments only five ove-huudredtbs of one per 
cent, were to replace removals. How many officers 
whose four years’ term has expired have been quietly 
replaced by new men these statistics do not inform 
us; but, assuming their truth, they indicate that 
public opirion is fast making itself felt on this sub- 
ject. It is high time. The New York ‘‘ Herald” 
shows that during the campaigu of 1880 three con- 
tributions were invited from clerks of the Govern- 
ment amounting to seven per cent. of their salaries, 
These contributions, be it remembered, are entirely 
voluntary! No man in sixteen years has been dis- 
charged for decliniug to pay! But on August 27th 
three per cent. was invited ; on September 13th non- 
paying clerks receiveda duu; on October 15th asecond 
dun, aud on October27th the names of non-paying 
clerks were sent in by the collecting commuttee to 
the Head of the Department, Pray, Mr. Hubbell, 
what for? ‘The Pendleton Civil Service bill in the 
Senate goes over. Ou the whole, that is fortunate. 
Unless it was radically amended it would make a 
bad matter worse. 


What is the use of laws forbidding the overcrowd- 
ing of steamboats if, whenever there is a crowd, they 
are not to be enforced? A terrible disaster is reported 
on the Ohio, about fifty miles below Pittsburg, ouly 
preveuted from beiug a sull more frightful tragedy 
by what almost seems a Provideutial interveution. 
Two steamers, one with a carrying capacity of about 
seventy-five and an actual load of over four bun- 
dred, the other with a carrying capacity of forty or 
fifty and alsu overlouded, collided ; the former, the 


** Scioto,’’ was set on fire, and at the same time so 


badly ieived that she almost immediately sank, 
the water extinguishing the flames; happily, it was 
on a bar, and the majority of the passengers found 
refuge on the upper decks and were saved. If she 
had sunk but a comparatively few feet either above 
or below they must have been nearly all drowned. 
Over fifty bolies have been recovered, chiefly of 
tho:e who threw themselves overboard in the panic, 


The Irish organs in this ieuntes ae a great deal 
more of the defeat of Mr. Gladstone last week in the 
House of Commons than the defeat itself justifies. 
To the Repression bill an amendment was intro- 
duced, in compliance with the combined request of 
the Irish members and the more advanced Liberals, 
contining the police right of search to the day-time, 
except where there was a reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that a secret society was in session. The Irish 
members dodged a division on this amendment, and 
ran off into the galleries, for the purpose of punish- 
ing Mr. Gladstone for pushing through the bill at 
all—a very Irish performance; the whig element in 
the Liberal party voted with the Conservatives ; and, 
a division not having been anticipated, the amend- 
ment was defeated by a small majority. The defeat 
indicates nothing that was not known before ; name- 
ly, that Mr. Gladstone’s party is composed of very 
heterogeneous elements, is held together only by the 
Premier's combined force of will and political wis- 
dom, and is liable, in spite of everything, to go to 
pieces at any time on short notice and on almost any 
issue. 


As we go to press the guns of the Ecglish men-of- 
war in the bay of Alexandria are playing upon the 
fortifications along theshore. In spite of the orders 
of Admiral Seymour, the commander of the English 
fleet, the Egyptians continued work on the forts, 
and the Admiral finally issued a proclamation de- 
manding their surrender within twelve hours, and 
notifying the authorities that in the event of refusal 
he would open fire upon the forts. The time having 
elapsed, and the Egyptians refusing to surrender 
their works, hostilities have actually begun. It is 
impossible to see the end, so many are the interests 
involved. The Egyptian Ministry declare their 
resolution to resist, and Arabi Pasha has refused 
to obey the order of the Sultan to come to Constanti- 
nople ; the foreign consuls have withdrawn from 
Alexandria and are now on the men-of-war in the 
harbor. Nothing very definite is heard from the con- 
ference of the Powers now sitting at Constantinople, 
The Powers have been trying to induce the Sultan 
to act as their agent in enforcing order, but the Sul- 
tan is not desirous of going into Egypt unless he 
goes on his own account. This scheme having prac- 
tically failed, the Powers now propose to concentrate 
25,000 men, with a reserve of 15,000, to be landed 
at Aboukir, there to be divided into two detachments, 
the one to march on Alexandria, supported by the 
fleet, the other to seize the railway at Denanhour, 
Troops are rapidly being sent from England, and the 
utmost energy of preparation is Anise apparent, 


The sudden death of General Skuobeleff is a loss to 
Russia the full effect of which will not be felt until 
the next war. Although under forty years of age, 


his brilliancy, dash and coolness had given him a 


hold upon his soldiers such as no general ir Europe 
has had since Napoleon. The Russian army, while 
it produces many stubborn fighters, does not train 
many brilliant leaders. Skobeleff was a marked ex- 
ception to this rule; he united with the utmost 
apparent rashness a coolness and clearness of judg- 
ment which made him one of the most suc- 
cessful as well as one of the most dashiug officers 
of the day. He had, moreover, that instinct for 
popularity which is one of the best gifts of a 
great general. He identified himself so thor- 
oughly with his men, fougbt with them in the front 
ranks and under the heaviest fire, knew ther exact 
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condition, slept with them in the trenches, and 
made their interests so entirely his that he moved 
his corps as if it were a part of himse]f. A few sig- 
nificant words uttered in an after-dinner speech, not 
many months ago, made Skobeleff for the hour the 
most thoroughly discussed man in the world, and it 
is still a question whether he spoke on the impulse 
of the moment, or whether, as has often happened in 
Russian diplomacy, his apparently careless speech 
was a premeditated attempt to test the sentiment of 
Europe. 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


HEN an editor of one of the leading dailies in 

Central New York recently added to many kind 
words concerning The Christian Union the remark 
‘* Bat I believe I enjoy Aunt Patience most of all,” 
the editor to whom he spoke was neither surprised 
nor envious; a great many people have said the 
same thing and the other editors of The Christian 
Union say it also. If Aunt Patience were known of 
all men as generally as she is read by them, any edi- 
torial utterance touching her personality and work 
would manifestly be in bad taste; but Aunt Patience 
is a mystery so profound that an associate editor can 
write of her as freely as he would of a law of nature, 
a mooted point in theology or any other abstract thing. 
If she does not approve of whatis written the writer is 
still safe, for she could not express her condemnation 
without revealing her personality ; and that is not to 
be thought of. 

It happened not long ago that an editor of The 
Christian Union found his way into Aunt Patience’s 
working-room, and what he saw and read there in- 
spired him to put these words on paper. He had 
cherished the thought that the most important work 
upon The Christian Union was done in the editorial 
rooms at No. 20 Lafayette Place, that the most en- 
grossing and valuable correspondence was laid upon 
the over-crowded desks in those rooms, and that the 
brightest and most influential friends of the paper 
were welcomed there. A little familiarity with the 
work done in Aunt Patience’s study, a little exami- 
nation of the letters lying there in appalling piles, 
dispelled this illusion and led to a revision of editorial 
opinion. Aunt Patience keeps an address book in 
which are written the names of over thirteen hundred 
correspondents from whom she is constantly receiv- 
ing letters, and to whom she sends answers as fast as 
she can write them. Every mail brings its burden 
to her, and there are times when these letters are 
numbered by the hundred every week. They bear 
the postmarks of all nations and come from every 
quarter of the globe ; sometimes a single day brings 
messages from all the continents and from every sec- 
tion of the United States. Of this vast correspond- 
ence only a very small part ever gets into the print- 
ers’ hands ; to publish all the letters would be to 
surrender the larger part of each issue of The Chris- 
tian Union to them. The greater number are an- 
swered personally, and that means, as everybody 
knows who carries on a large correspondence, long 
hours at the desk, the burning of much midnight oil, 
and a great expenditure of thought and strength. 
In fact, that which the readers of The Christian 
Union get every week from Aunt Patience is a very 
insignificant part of her weekly work; only a few 
drops flung into the air from the surface of a broad, 
swift-flowing stream. 

In spite of her many toils Aunt Patience is for- 
tunate in the kind and extent of her work, and The 
Christian Union is happy in the opportunity to 
have such work done fur it, The other editors 
reach the study, the library, the parlor, but Aunt 
Patience goes straight to the living room, the purs- 
ery, the kitchen. If there is a sick chaimber in the 
house, from which even intimate friends are shut 
out, she enters without pausing at the threshold ; 
when the busy day is over, and little feet are tired, 
and little tengues quiet, when the evening lamps are 
lighted and the minute hand is fast moving toward 
bedtime, Aunt Patience comes in and gives the fading 
day her benediction of pleasant and restful thought ; 
and when, her multifarious labors all ended, the 
tired mother sits down to rest, it is Aunt Patience 
who suggests ways and means of lightening her toil 
and who opens quietly and sympathetically the un- 
failing fountains of hope and consolation. An army 


of children write to Aunt Patience; all manner of 
homes, high end low, rich and poor, famous and ob- 
scoure, areopen to her. Nobody knows what secrets 
she carries with her, for if any tired woman feels her 
burden too heavy to be borne, if any bereaved mother 
finds the fountains of her surrow too many and bit- 
ter, if cares press too closely in the household, 


if problems arise too complex to be settled, 
Aunt Patience is written to; and no one will 
ever know what a stream of hope and com- 
fort and peace flows from her study to numberless 
and nameless homes the world over. To-day 
it is the wife of the frontiersman in the far 
West, to-morrow it is the eldest dangh.er of the 
missionary in India, who is trying to fill the place of 
a dead mother; the day after it will be a working 
woman in New York ; to every rank and condition of 
life the ministry of Aunt Patience extends. 

The Christian Union feels that it has no higher 
mission in the world than the doing of the silent 
and hidden work whose extent and importance «re 
only hinted at here ; andif Aunt Patience is troubled 
by this intrusion upon her privacy she must remem- 
ber that in a day when so many evil things are com- 
ing to the surface it is well that some good and true 
works should also be brought to light. 


THE SCRIPTURES AND FUTURE PUN- 
ISHMENT. 


In your various articles concerning the teachings of the 
Scriptures with regard te future punishment I notice that 


you always declare that they do not teach that there shall be. 


an end of punishment, and, therefore, that all men shall be- 
come finally holy and happy. Your reiterated assertion, 
therefore, is that the Scriptures do not teach Universalism. 
The more I read these wonderful writings the more I am 
amazed at your earnest and oft-repeated declarations. May 
I therefore ask you to explain two passages: ‘‘And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” ‘And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himeelf be subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.’’ 

For my part, I do not need these and similar passages to 
convince me that God punishes his children in order to im- 
prove them, and, therefore, the end—improvement, holiness 
—will fiaally be attained. The Master taught that Gud is 
our Father. Ifheis our Father he will not make punish- 
ment endless. The Master gave us the parable of the Prodi. 
galSon. Its teaching is that punishment, at last, will cause 
the sinner ‘‘to come to bims:lf,"’ aud that then he will go to 
the Father and the Father will receive him. I stand with 
Stopford Brooke. He says: ‘‘ If there is endless punishment, 
then there is no heavenly Father.” I stand with James 
Freeman Clarke. He says the parable of the Prcdigal Son 
sufficiently explains the question of punishment. And when 
I read ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,” written by the Rev. Samuel Cox, 
an English Trinitarian Congregationalist, thea | woaoder 
how jou, or anyone else, can say that the Scriptures do not 
teach the fina! holiness and happiness of all men. A ‘‘ mas- 
ter in Israel,"’ you have pondered this question deeply. Many 
times before I have been prompted to address you in order 
to express my amazement at your conclusion. Your recent 
editorial on Andover has added power tomy impulse. Under 
its influence I send you these fraternal words. 

Cordially yours, Henry BLANCHARD, 


Pastor of Shawmut Universalist Charch. 
Boston, Mass. 


HIS fraternal letter I welcome with the same 

cordiality with which it was sent. We are 
both students of the same mystery, disciples in the 
same school, and may well help one another toward 
a larger light. I have no desire to conceal my con- 
victions on this subject, nor even my doubts and 
questionings. 

The problem of the future is approached by men of 
every school who are sure what God will do, who 
even assert with assurance what he must do. To me 
it is shrouded with mystery; I approach it with 
awe ; I cannot assert what God will do, still less 
what he ought to do; I understand too little this 
awful mystery of sin. What it is, what its nature, 
whence its origin, what is the ever-shifting line which 
separates between crime and disease, what almighty 
love can do for the deliberately, persistently wicked, 
what all-wise justice must do for fhe protection of 
the innocent, what possibilities of redemption there 
are in any human soul, what reserves of mercy in 
God’s omnipotent love, what awful power there is in 
the human soul to reject all love, even the love of the 
Almighty, what limits there are to the power of love 
even the omnipotent love of God—all this I know 
not, and not knowing, I cannot dogmatize ; I cannot 
be sure; I look out into the great unknown future 
with beating heart in silence, andI fear, and hope, 
and wonder. 

1. Many Christians regard the Bible as a clear and 
comprehensive revelation concerning God and di- 
vine government, which contains the whole truth 
concerning him and his purposes, so that, humbly 
studied and heartily believed, it will furnish a com- 
plete science of God and divine things, I do not so 
understand the Bible, It appears to me to be simply 
a book of practical directions for godly living in 
this present life, It tells enough about God to draw 
out the heart in love toward him, enongh about his 
will to enable us to show our love by our obedience, 
enongh about the future to furnish motives of hope 


and fear to re-enforce the larger motive of Jove. 
We sail upon an ocean whose further bounds are 
far beyond our sight, The Bible gives every soul a 
course to sail by ; Follow this course, it says, and 
you will reach harbor; follow any other, and you 
will come to shipwreck, But what that harbor is, 
and what possibilities of rescue st the last from ship- 
wreck there may be, it tells not. The wise father 
neither promises nor threatens ; he leaves his children 
to understand that obedience brings bappiness, dis- 
obedience suffering. God governs his children as a 
wise father; and to all our questionings, What pay 
for doing right? What penalty for doing wrong ? keeps 
a silence that is more eloquent than speech. The 
Bible contains no clear revelation respecting the na- 
ture of either eternal life or eternal death. It dis- 
closes nothing to curiosity. We can gather from its 
intimations some probable conclusions ; but every 
kind of dogmatism respecting the eternal future is 
un-Scriptural. Not till the church furnishes a 
prophet who can foretell the rewards of virtue or the 
pevalties of sin which God will award to a single in- 
dividual next year shall I accept the foretellings of 
its would-be prophets concerning the rewards and 
penalties which he will award at the farther end of 
eternity. 

2. The Scriptures, especially the New Testament, 
do, however, contain intimations addressed to both 
fear and hope; the one seem to me to awaken well- 
grounded fear of a hopeless doom, the other well- 
grounded hope of a perfected redemption, 

It is impossible within the compass of a newspa- 
per article to group the words of Christ and his 
Apostles which foreshadow the awful fact that sin 
is sometimes incorrigible ; that it is within the power of 
thehuman will toset at defiance the divine love ; that 
a human will, set to do evil, can resist all the gracious 
influences of a divine will seeking to save the soul 
from its own undoing. If I werea John Calvin 
Calvinist I should be a Universalist. If I believed 
that itis in the power of God to coerce a virtuous 
choice from a free moral agent I should be sure 
that he would. A study of lifeand a study of Script- 
ure both forbid. God influences but does not com- 
pel ; he entreats but does not coerce ; he knocks at 
the heart but will not break in ; he will have children, 
not slaves ; love, not obedience ; and love is not com- 
pelled and cannot be. If he is a Father he will re- 
ceive every child that love can draw and sorrow can 
drive to him ; but he will not go after the fugitive 
with boodhounds, and bring him back in chains. 
This seems to me to be the teaching of the New 
Testament, especially the teaching of Christ himself. 
He is not a Master come to capture by force men 
who have no choice ; he is a Friend come to capture 
by persuasions men who have a fatal power to resist, 
and whose resistance is soul-suicide, eternal death. 
This terrible fact—man’s power of resistance to all 
gracious influences—seems to me to underlie all 
Christ’s life and teachings, his arguments, entreaties, 
persuasions ; his incarnation, his tears, his nights of 
prayer, his Gethsemave agony, lis breaking heart, 
his tragic death, his descent into Hades in merciful 
quest of the lost, his resurrection, his perpetual in- 
tercession, his ever-living presence with his church. 
All this would be meaningless unless man is in 
a trne sense the arbiter of his own destiny, and 
God is pleading before him to enter into life 
eterna]. The terrible possibility of a hopeless fate 
gives pathos to the sorrowful tones of the Pleader’s 
voice, It appears in his explicit declaration that 
the wicked go away into eternal punishment; that 
they are left at last in the outer darkness ; that they 
are cast into the fire of Gehenna; that they lose 
their own soul; that they may sin a sin which 
shall not be forgiven, neither in this world nor in 
the world tocome. It re-appears in reiterated type 
and metaphor. They are guests arriving too late for 
the marriage feast and areshut ou!, and the feast goes 
on without them ; they are chaff to be burned with 
fire, useless fish to be cast away, fruitless trees to be 
hewn down and burned to ashes, bankrupts con- 
signed to perpetual imprisonment, rebels slain before 
the throne of their king. So terrible is this death 
doom that any maiming, though it were as the cut- 
ting off of the right hand and the plucking 
out of the right eye, is to be preferred. If 
I turn to the Epistles, their language seems to me 
scarcely less explicit: the wicked «re without God 
and therefore without hope; their sentence is death, 
their end destruction, their punishment everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord. Iam uot 
unaware of the interpretations which Universalist 
scholars give to these and kindred words of awful warn- 
ing. I could perhaps accept explanations of isolated 
verses. ButIam sure my correspondent will not 
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understand me as impugning the honesty of other 
Biblical students when I say that I could not with 
honesty accept the authority of Christ’s teaching for 
myself and still preach an ‘‘eternal hope.” The possi- 
bility of incorrigible sin, the hopeless doom of the 
incorrigible sinner, appear to me to be as clearly 
taught by Christ as words can teach them. 

3. But if the New Testament warnings may well 
awaken fear in every sinner lest his sin become in- 
corrigible, its prophecies give to every Christian 
good ground of hope in a final, perfect redemption, 
They foretell a kingdom of Christ to which all the 
kingdoms of this earth shall belong ; an hour when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess 
Jesus Christ to be Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father; a reconciliation of all things unto the 
Redeemer, whether upon the earth or in the heavens ; 
a millennial glory in which his kingdom will come 
and his will be done on earth as in heaven; a new 
song unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto 
the Lamb forever, sung by every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in thesea, and all that arein them. In 
the New Testament picture of this hour of triumph 
I see no shadow of scowling faces of angered and un- 
repentant rebels ; in the New Testament echo of this 
song of the redeemed I hear no interrupting of wail 
or wrath from any far-off prison-house of despair. 
After the last enemy is destroyed, shall sin, worst of 
all enemies, still live, and work his ruin eternally? 
When God hath put all enemies under Christ’s feet, 
shall this worst of all enemies still rule in triumph 
over some remote reserved corner of creation? I 
cannot, will not, dogmatize ; but I can and do believe 
that God is always better than his promises, and 
that these promises of the perfect accord of all God’s 
creatures in him and with him mean not less but 
more than they seem to us to mean. I cannot, will 
not dogmatise ; but Ican hope. The more I study 
my Bible the more un-Scriptural seems to me the 
conception of endless sin; the nearer I come into 
fellowship with God my Father, my Saviour, my 
Comforter, the more intolerable grows the thought of 
it tome, And I thank God for the good hope in his 
Word which permits me to look forward to and haste 
toward the day when this terrible tragedy of sin and 
pain will come to an end. 

4. If I believe in the hopeless doom of incorrigible 
sin and also in the undimmed glory of a perfected 
kingdom of love, I must believe in the annihilation 
of the incorrigibly wicked. Yes, that would be the 
logical conclusion. If I thought that logic were a 
glass which reveals the secrets of eternity I should 
believe in this as the final doom of unrepented sin. 
As it is, I can only say that I think this a probable 
doctrine, more probable by far than the doctrine of 
endless sin and suffering. There are phrases in 
Christ's teaching which give some color to that terri- 
ble dogma ; but more often those quoted in support 
of it are misquoted or misinterpreted. Fire is gen- 
erally in the Bible an emblem of destruction, not of 
torment. The chaff, the tares, the fruitless tree, are 
thrown into unquenchable fire, not to be tortured, 
but to be destroyed. The hell fire of the New Testa- 
ment is the fire of Gehenna, kept burning outside 
the walls of Jerusalem to destroy the offal of the city: 
here was the worm that dieth not and the fire that is 
not quenched ; emblems of destruction, not of tor- 
ment. Except two, or at most three, passages in the 
Gospels and a few enigmatical symbols in that most 
enigmatical book, the Revelation of St. John, I find 
nothing in the New Testament to warrant the terrible 
opinion that God sustains the life of his creatures 
throughout eternity only that they may continue in 
sin and misery. That immortality is the gift of God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, that man is mortal 
and must put on immortality, that only he can put iton 
who becomes through Christ a partaker of the divine 
nature, and so an inheritor of him ‘‘ who only hath 
immortality,” that eternal life is life eternal, and eter- 
nal death is death eternal, and everlasting destruction 
is destruction without remedy or hope of restoration 
—this is the most natural, as it is the simplest read- 
ing of the New Testament. 

And still I do not dogmatize ; I wait, and fear, 
and hope, and trust. Iam not curious to know the 
mystic blessing in eternal life; I would not if I 
could comprehend the awful mystery of eternal death. 
I am more than content, as a little child, to leave the 
eternal future with my heavenly Father, meanwhile 
warning every man to beware of the delusive hope 
which suffers him to postpone repentance till to-mor- 
row, and refasing to burden myself with the intoler- 
able horror of a kingdom of darkness, and night, 
and sin, as eternal as the kingdom of God and of his 
Obrist, L. A. 


NOTES. 


Denominational journalism docs occasionally a Christian 
deed of kindness on wholly undenominational principles. A 
clergyman in a neighboring State was in great need of rest 
and change. His church had given him leave of absence, but 
providing for the necessary supply of the pulpit during hie 
absevce was all its people, most of whom were in moderate 
circumstances, could do. The editor of a religious journal 
of a different, not to say antagonistic, denomination called 
the mixister to his sanctum two or three weeks ago, and said 
tohim: ‘*This paper wants to send you to Europe. It will 
pay your ticket there and back. You may pay for it by your 
pen; writ'ng one or more articles as you are inclined.”” And 
he has zone. We donot give the name of the paper out of 
reepect to its editor, lest he should be overwhelmed by 
broken-down clergymen with applications for invitations to 
write European letters. 


The meeting of the delegates of the various Sanitary and 
Rural Improvement societies at Greenwood Lake, last week, 
is one of the helpful signs of the times. It shows that neither 
health por beanty isto be neglected hereafter in American com- 
munities; thatthe knowledge which makes possible a healthful 
and attractive life in the country is becoming the possession 
of a multitude of people, who are determined to put that 
knowledge into practical operation. The majority of our 
villages and towns cannot move too rapidly in this matter. 
Disease brought on by defective sewerage has already seri- 
ously damaged the reputation of many of them as places for 
permanent homes. It is safe to say that most rural towns 
ought to be twice as beautifui and far more healthy than they 
are. 


~The coroner’s jury in the mattér of the Long Branch 
Railroad accident. have lost an admirable opportunity of 
teaching that railroad a mueh-needed lesson. They have 
found the company guilty of gross and culpable negligence, 
but as there is no way of imprisoning or otherwise criminally 
punishing a corporation the verdict amounts to nothing. 
The jary should have defloitely fixed the responsibility upon 
some person or persons connected with the management of 
the road ; in that case an indictment would have been posal- 
ble, with some hope of an adequaté penalty for that which 
was nothing more or less than a crime. 


The “Tribune” has been exposing the abuses of the jary 
system in this city, and the story is very disheartening read- 
ing. The law is so cumbersome that the persons who ought 
to act under it, and who are properly reeponsible, are really 
unable to discharge their duties. The work is practically 
done by deputies and done without conscience or care. The 
reeult is a lack of system peculiarly open to fraud and out of 
which a profitable business in blackmail has grown up. The 
subject onght to be officially investigated and the facts 
clearly brought out. A vicious jury system means a substan- 
tial defeat of justice In a large number of cases. 


A prince of Siam is about to visit this country, and the 
Board of Aldermen have studied up the subject, found the 
precise geographical position of Siam, and have appointed a 
committee for the purpose of entertaining the Prince. This 
is a fine opportunity for the Eastern potentate to discover the 
methods of popular government in the West. What a 
delightful thing it would be if the position of the parties were 
reversed, and the Board of Aldermen were to visit Siam for 
an extended absence! Under such circumstances the City of 
New York would be perfectly willing to foot the bills with 
the King of Siam. , 


By far the most notable address of the Fourth of July was 
the memorial discourse on President Garfield prepared by ex- 
president Mark Hopkins, and delivered in Williamstown. 
The relations between these two eminent men—the younger 
of whom had been the pupil and the life-long friend of the 
older—were peculiarly tender and beautiful. No man was 
more honored at the White House during the brief days of 
the last administration than Dr. Hopkins, and no man was 
more fit to eum up with the calmness and breadth of philos- 
ophy the career and character of the dead. 


There was another prize fight—for that is what it amounts 
to—on the Fourth of July, gotten up by Mr. Sullivan for the 
purpose of affording himself and his fellow pugiliet, Mr. 
E'liot, the opportunity of displaying their ekill. A police 
eaptain, sergeant, and fifty roundsmen were in attendance 
to keep order. Is this not making the police department the 
virtual accomplice of the prize fighter? The department 
seems to take to these things as naturally as it takes to the 
theater and the lecture. 


Was it not a little shabby for the officers of the State of 
New York, after refasing the 23rd regiment the privilege of 
providing their own rations, to supply them with food of the 
poorest quality? When the State undertaces to be a host it 
ought to set a decent table, at least, and when, having spread 
a mean and unwholesome board, it forbids its guests to take 
refuge in the nearest restaurant it adds insult to injury. 


The ‘‘Evening Pust™ calls attention to the fact that New 
York is something more than a banker. In the recent census 
returns it heads the list of great cities in manufacturing indus- 
try, numbering no less than 11,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments within its limits, while Boston, Chicago and Cincinnati 
number but 3,000 each. Last year New York turned out 
$448, 209,248 worth of products of various kinds. 


Of late the principal work of the Governors of this State 
has been to thwart the schemes of the legislature, and In this 
direction Governor Cornell has made a record of the highest 
yalue to himself and the State. An examination of the bilis 


of the last session shows that the veto power has never been 
used 60 freely or a0 judiciously. 


Senator Warner Miller of this State has put hiimeelf «quare- 
ly on record in favor of Civil Service Reform, and advocates 
as one mesns of attaining it the system of competitive 
examinations. When cne recollects the views of his distin- 
guished predecessor on this subject, the progress of the last 
year is almost incredible. 


The pecu'iarity of the Tweed regime in city politics 
receives another illustration in the fact that Mr. Gale, the 
Tammany attorney for tve collection of arrears of per- 
sonal taxes, returned 26,709 as the result of seven years’ 
work, while Mr. Whitney collected over 25,000 between May 
24th and June 30:h Jast. 


The attention of the Police Department ought to be fixed 
on the drinking gardens which are beginning to abound in 
this city, and which are prolific sources of drunkenness and 
crime. The testimony in the matter of the Keely murder 
throws a Lroad light over the infawy of the whole system. 


‘*The Christian at Work” has our thanks for its character- 
istically courteous correction of a printer's blunder in The 
Christian Union of two weeks ago. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christiaa 
Union, accompanied with a portage stamp, wil! receive a reply e! Jer 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Why was Cromwe'!l’s party or Parliament calied Ronndheads ? 

How many of the regicides came to Arcerica, and where can the 
account be found of the causes whic) led them to leave England and 
live in euch seclusion here? M. 

(1.) In the Civil War in England the Royalists were called 
“Cavaliers,” and their opponents or the Republicans were 
called ‘‘ Roundheads.” The latter mame, it is said, was 
derived from the following circumstances : The royalists or 
eavalicre wore their hair long, flowing down upon their 
shoulders ; the republicans, to distinguish themselves, wore 
their hair short, using a round woodeu bowl in having it cut, 
which they put on their beads and the scissors were guided 
by the edges or brim of the bowl. This gave their heads a 
round appearance. Inthe Long Parliament these ‘* Round- 
heads” were the overwhelming majority of the members ; 
hence the name of the ** Roundhead Parliament.” 

(3.) It is certainly Known that three of the so-called ‘‘regt- 
cides"”’ came to America and died here; namely, Generals 
Edward Whalley and William Goffe (superior officers tn 
Cromwell's army), and Colonel John Dixwell. Goffe was 
Whalley’s son-in-law. These three men composed a portion 
of the court which condemned Charles I. to be beheaded and 
signed his death warrant. Oa the accession of Charles's 
son (Charles II.) members of that court were arrested and 
executed. Some escaped. Among the latter were the three 
above mentioned, who fled to America and died here. The 
place of their final interment was inthe rear of the Centre 
Church, New Haven, Conn. Theophilus Whale of Narra- 
ganeett was supposed to be another of the ‘‘regicidea.”” Dr. 
Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College, wrote a * History of 
the Three Judges of Charles I." In Lossing’s *‘ Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution,”’ on pages 419 and 420 of Volume L., 
may be found an account of the three ‘ regicides,” with a 
picture of the stones that marked their graves, with the 
initials of their names cut on them as they appeared more 
than thirty years ago. Any good history of England will 
furnish information covering the *‘ causes which led them to 
leave England.” 


I am desirous of purchasing a fall set of Commentaries on the 
Bible. Will you be kind enough to tell me which you think the best. 
Whether you think it advisable to buy a full set, such as Lange, or 
the Speaker's Commentary, or to make & selection of the best com- 
mentaries on different parts of the Bibie ; and if you deem the latter 
the best plan, will you be kind enough to name the superior ones 
and oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

We have answered this question in one form or another fre- 
quently heretofore. Repeating the answer here briefly, we rec- 
ommend for the Mosaic books of the old Testament, Murphy's 
commentaries; for the historical books, Keil and Delitsch ; 
for the prophetic books, Alexander on Isaiah and Henderson 
on Isaiah, and Henderson on the Minor Prophets; for other 
epecial Old Testament books, Rossiter Raymond on Job, 
Lange on Job and on Genesis (American edition); Dean 
Piumptre on Ecclesiastes, Dr. Joha Miller on Proverbs—sug- 
gestive but not always sound; andon the New Testament, 
Dean Alford s Greek Testament, Meyer's commentaries, and, 
for minute grammatical exegesis, Ellicott’s commentaries. 


1. In 1877 Dr. Ives wrote a book cailed *“ Bible Doctrine of the 
Son!” In the introduction to which he said that if anyone answered 
his argument he would publish 5,000 copies of the answer. Ilis 
book was anewered by C. M. Mead in a work cal!ed “ Tle Soul, Here 
and Hereafter.” Did Dr. Ives ever live upto his offer, or did he 
ever anewer the latter work 7? 

2. Can you tell me of any book in which the Dichotomist view of 
haman nature is discussed fully in opposition to the Trichotomist 
view ? A. W. 

We cannot answer the first question; probably Dr. Ives 
did not think Dr. Mead’s werk a sufficient answer to his own. 
What theologian ever thought that his own theories were 
adequately answered by another theorist? 2. We know of 
no such treatise. 


A tady has had two good homes ; that of her parents, and now that 
of her husband. In each of them she bas had every needed comfort. 
In each of them she is fondly loved. She is the favorite daughter of 
her parenta, and her husband almost idolizes her. Who sheuld be 
supreme in her affections now; parents or husband? Low do you 
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suppose the majority of married women would feel in a similar 
case? Oak LEarFr. 

It is difficult to answer such & question without under- 
standing the reasons which have led you to ask it. If there 
is @ difierence between your parents and your husband, and 
your duty seems to you to conflict, your first duty is unques- 
tionably to your husband. ‘For this cause shall & man 
leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife.” If there 
is no such conflict, and you are simply perplexed by the 
abstract question to whom you Owe your supreme affection, 
the answer is, Dismiss this question from your mind alto- 
gether, and love both parents and husband all you can; 
there is never any danger of loving too much, and no truc 
husband ie ever jealous of love paid by his wife to her par- 
ents, if it does not interfere with her youten and her duty 
to him. 


1 wish to buy some books that in any way pertain to elocution or 
oratory. I do not wish to obtain a regular discourse on that subject, 
but would prefer a work which is interesting and attractive, and 
those which wil! awaken the inegpginatinn and give food for 
thought. 

What I want to know is this: do you know any which yon could 
recommend to me? And would you advise a yourg man who wiehes 
to fit himeclf fora pubic life to attend an oratory and elocution 
school? If so, do you know any that you could recommend? 

Truly, A. W. 


MONTICELLO, Jane 29. 

The first thing you have to do to fit r— for a public 
life is to acquire ideas and information worth communicat- 
ing; then to acquire such a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage as will enable you to communicate them, net only 
grammatically, but elegantly and forcibly ; last of all comes 
training in elocution and oratory—that is, the management 
of the voice and the body in the public delivery of the ideas 
already obtained, in the language you have already acquired 
skill to use. We know of no school for this purpose better 
than the Boston School of Oratory; but you may get much 
advantage from attending the lectures given at Chautaucjua. 


Suppose that a man, himself innocent, is deserted by his wife, and 
that, after making in vain every reasonabie effort to induce her to 
retarn, he finally ovtains a divorce and marries again, dors hein any 
respect violate the law of Christ; and does the woman he marries 
commit any offense against the same law? A fn!! and conclusive 
answer will greatly oblige aconscientions _ INQUIRER, 

SPRINGFELD, June 26, 1882. 

Christ's law on this subject is not to be interpreted as a 
statute, but as the enunciation of a general principle. That 
general principle is, that no man should put away his wife 
save for the one cause. For all consideration of this prin- 
ciple see article entitled ‘‘ The New Testament Laws of Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” in The Christian Union for June 22, 
page 574. In the case of desertion by the wife without cause, 
it may be said that the husband does not put away his wife ; 
the act of separation is not his, but hers. There would cer- 
tainly be ground for such a view ; but we should recommend 
very great caution and slowness in acting upon it. 


The Books of the Old and New Testament are supposed by most 
Christians to have been written by inspiration or divine dictation. 
Your correspondent from Cleveland, Ohio, *G. F. 8.,” says, “ The 
Jews who wrote the Old Testament were not agreed whether there 
was any future life. I cannot see a clear sentence in the Jewish 
Scriptures that plainly teaches immortality.” If euch be the case, 
how can their writings be inspiration? For if God inspired them as 

writers by divine dictation, would he not have informed them as to 
the existence, at least, of a fature life? S. H. C. 

CLYDE. 

The notion that God dictated the westhe of the Bible to the 
writers is not now entertained by any considerable number 
of Bible scholars, is nowhere claimed by Bible writers, and is 
plainly inconsistent with the Bible itself. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that God should have inspired the writers of the 
Old Testament and made certain revelations to them, and 
yet reserved any clear or definite revelation of immortality 
until the coming of the Messiah. 


I want facts to prove that the public school is one of the cheapest 
and best means for educating the masres; facta from those who 
were educated at those schools, to prove their benefit to the farmer, 
mechanic and laborer. I am trying to obtain this information 
through circulars, which is expensive, as many to whom | send the 
circulars have not the time to attend ‘them eee thus the postage 
and the circular are both lost. 

This opens a useful field of inquiry. | Whe of our renders 
will give, out of their own experience, facts tending to show 
either the benefits of the public school or its defects and 
shortcomings. The Christian Union would be giad to pub- 
lish @ page of testimonies, brief and pertinent, from many 
witnesses. Any who want to give more information than 
they can crowd in a compact handwriting into three pages 
of note paper may send it direct to Isaac L. Case, Darham- 
ville, Landerdale County, Tennessee. 


A young man from the farm secures a rather sedentary position in 
the city, yet he has sufficient time for exercise. He wants to take 
care of his health, and knows the change of life will require especial 
care. He asks you what work he shal! buy as his handbook of 
health ; a book not too expensive. 

This young man, if in New York City, had better spend 
his money by subscribing to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and putting himself under the charge of its admira- 
ble teacher in gymnastics ; he will get more health in such 
training in practical exercises than he will ever acquire by 
reading books on health. The best practical book we know 
is Blaikie’s ‘‘ How to Get BSirong.” Any bookseller should 
have it. 


Can you give me any information whedshe I can obtain books 
relating to paper hanging and ceiling decoration? 

We know of nothing published on | eee and cannot 
by inquiry learn of anything. 


Puzzled Parent” and “A in B” 
their addresses to this office. 


ON DECK. 
MORNING. 
By H. Hayne. 


FE wrinkled water seems 80 old 
At evening time, so gray av cold, 
Bat now the sun-rays glittering clear 
Somehow have got imprisoned there ! 


1 watch the furrows eown with light, 
Or softly tipped with wavering white, 
O'er which a sea-gull soars or dips 
Far from yon line of moveless shipe, 


W hose black hulls lie as if secure 
From ocean wanderings evermore, 
Yet wait, with slumberous sails, unti! 
The autocratic winds fulfill 


The promise of tke bantering breeze 
To waft them over spacious seas, 
To Arctic shores or lands supine 
Beyond the vague horizon’s line. 


From the swift steamer’s silvery track 

1 see the impetuous spray leap back. 
Where ocean's deepening currents flow, 
Pale as a peak of phantom snow, 


A distant barqyue with sails unfurled, 
Seeus anchored o’er a tideleses world 
Of water widening from my view, 
And belted with ethereal blue. 


ESTES PARK. 
By H. Hl. 
ITT. 


AMB’S” is another of the odd little log-cabin inns 

of Estes Park. It is the most picturesque and 

interesting of the three; lies in a bit of meadow close 

at the foot of Long’s Peak, nine thousand feet high ; 

yet grass, oats, potatoes, turnips thrive there, and the 

best lettuce and peas served in the Estes Park Hotel 
are brought down from ‘‘ Lamb’s” in August. 

A curious sign swiogs high up on postsin front of 
it; so much higher than the cabin thatit seems as if 
it had run out on stilts to make sure of arresting the 
traveler’s attention : 


Long's Peak, 
Rus Tic. 


On the is the more : 
Long’s Peak. 
1880 
House.” 


Except for this, travelers would scarcely think of 
stopping at the tiny cabin. It has but four rooms, 
with a low gurret overhead; yet there have been 
nights when twenty people have slept under its roof. 
Parties making the ascent of Long’s Peak spend the 
night there; and the two infinitesimal bedrooms 
opening from the sitting-room are in demand all sum- 
mer. The ranch is the property ofa minister of a 
sect more nearly allied to the Methodist denomination 
than to any otker, the ‘‘ United Brethren of Christ.” 
Mr. Lamb was for many years an itinerant preacher, 
going about almost like Paul and Barnabas, “ breaking 
bread from house to house,” and with neither “ scrip” 
nor *“‘two coats” for the journey. Eight years he 
spent in this manner in Colorado. But during all of 
this time there was more or less present with him the 
vision of the inevitable future in store for the old age 
of poor ministers. He observed what was done for 
them; what became of them: that conferences 
voted sometimes twenty dollars a year to a superan- 
nuated, helpless old man. He says humorously, ‘I 
made up my mind that I would preach the Gospel as 
long as I was able; but I wouldn’t live on twenty 
dollars a year when I was too old to work.” Very 
wisely, therefore, in his Colorado circuits he began 
to search fora homestead which should be the nucleus 
of provision for the future of himself and his family. 
In crossing over this mountain meadow at the base of 
Long’s Peak he observed its fertility ; also, that it was 
always warmer there than in the valleys below; well 
open to the sun, sheltered from winds by the mighty 
bulwark of the Peak and its spurs to the west, also by 
high peaks to the east, the place grew in his esteem 
year by year, as he journeyed back and forth. He 
had no rivals to contend with him for the possession of 
the spot. When he settled there and proposed to raise 
grain and vegetables he was laughed at. But those who 
win laugh last and longest. It takes three barns now 


to hold his hay, and on one little field just behind the 
cabin he raises a hundred bushels of turnips each year. 
He has also another ranch in Southern Colorado where 
he raises stock. Here he takes his family in winter. 
His sons are growing up hardy and industrious farmers 
and stockmer; his wife has been cured of serious 
lung disease and is now a strong, well woman; and 
the vision of a poverty-stricken old age supported by 
voted charities from church conferences no longer 
disturbs his peace of mind. A very wise man in his 
day and generation was *‘ Brother Lamb” when he did 
this thing; and nota whit the worse but rather the 
better preacher will he be, to the end of his preaching 
days, by reason of his hay, and oats, and turnips, and 
lettuce, and peas, and the money they will bring him. 

Very few dollars have gone as yet into the buiiding 
and arranging of the little house. It is only a rough 
log cabin, inside and out; but there sre books on the 
wall of the sitting-room, and comfortable chairs; a 
lounge, and an open fire; and everything beyond 
these ‘‘savors of superfluity,” so far as simple com- 
fort is concerned. The dining-room is lighted by 
curious oblong windows, very narrow and high up, 
which add much to the picturesqueness of the room. 
The kitchen is only a sort of lean-to shed, built on, as 
an after thought, when the place began to grow into 
an inn. <A stream of mountain watcr runs swiftly 
through it, low down in the middle, and steps lead 
down to a round, well-like cupboard, with running 
water at bottom, whose coolness and convenience city 
housekeepers might well envy. The stream comes out 
by the side of the kitchen door and runs along the 
fence of the small, white-paled yard, keeping every 
thing green and fresh. 

A little girl ten years old, with yellow hair and beau- 
tiful tawny brown eyes, set the table, while her mother 
prepared our lunch. She was an eager-eyed, sensitive 
child ; full of interest in everything in their wilderness 
life; brought us dozens of wild flowers she had 
pressed, and was anxious to know their names; old 
magazines full of ferns and brakes she had, and a bot- 
tle of red fluid which she had herself made out of the 
juice of the petals of a wild flower called *‘ Indian 
paint”—‘‘ beautiful red ink,” she said it was, and 
offered to give us a bottle of it to take away. 

The child was only five years old when they brought 
her to this ranch; and from the very beginning she 
showed a passionate love for the place. 

seemed that first summer as if I'd never geta 
chance to get my work done at all,” said Mrs. Lamb, 
**for Jenny wasn’t content one minute in the house, 
and there had been bears seen about here, so I didn’t 
dare let her go out alone; and she wasn’t contented, 
either, to play right round the house where I could see 
her; she always wanted to get off, farther and farther, 
into the woods, and up onto the hills. I went out to 
walk with her all Icould; andit did seem as if I'd 
never get her back into the house. She’dtire me clean 
out walking. She used to coax me along farther and 
farther. She’d say, ‘Just come to that next rock,’ and 
then to the next, and the next, till we’d be miles from 
home. It seemed as if there wa’n’t any satisfying her. 
And she’s just as fond of it now as ever. She’s been 
up to the top of every one of these mountains with her 
brothers. She’ll climb where I can’t begin to. She 
picked the gooseberries this jell ’s made of ’way up on 
the Twin Sisters—where you see those highest bushes 
growing; that’s a great gooseberry patch ; more than 
an acre in it; and it’s eleven thousand feet up. You 
wouldn’t think berries ’d ripen good up there, would 
you ?” 

A delicious ‘‘jell” it was, too; of a flavor which 
seemed to combine currant and raspberry and goose- 
berry, all three, and the red was as clear as that of 
pure currant. 

While we were eating our lunch the little maiden 
sat in a big rocking-chair, rocking to and fro vehe- 
mently, and plying us with eager questions. 

‘*Well! there! If I didn’t forget the napkins!” she 
exclaimed, springing up. ‘‘ You must excuse me,” 
she added, with the courtesy of a little princess, ‘‘for 
forgetting them. I always do forget something.” 

She had the peculiar restless and excited manner 
which I have frequently noticed in young children liv- 
ing at very high altitudes in Colorado. There is un- 
doubtedly a tremendous stimulus to the brain, as wel! 
as to all the rest of the body, in the swift pumping of 
the blood which goes on there. It is not time yet to 
thoroughly test the effect of it on a gencration born 
native to such heights. Whether nature’s capacity to 
repair can be enlarged and adjusted to meet the de- 
mands of such excessive waste is a question which it 
will take even more than one generation to settle. 

After lunch Jenny drew near us, with something 
grasped very tight in her hand behind her, and said 
shyly : 

‘* Would you like my card ?” 

On being assured we would her eyes brightened, 
and she held out a small card with her name on it and 
in one corner a tiny cluster of flowers. 
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‘*Why, Jenny,” I exclaimed, glancing carelessly at 
it, ‘‘did you paint those little flowers ?” 

‘No, indeed!” she cried, drawing in her breath 
reverently; ‘‘ nobody could paint flowers so good as 
that. They’re printed. I'll tell you where you can 
get seventy for seventy cents—your name in stylish 
lettering on seventy cards for seventy cents. There 
was a notice of it in the paper, and I cut it out, and 
Lyddy and I—Lyidy’s a girl that was staying here— 
we sent the money in a letter, and we got the cards 
right back again. ‘They’re beautiful. I’ve given the 
prettiest of mise away. Everybody likes to have ’em 
because of the pictures. There’s gold and silver 
chromos, cupids and mottoes, bouquets, birds, winter 
scenes,” she continued, reading from a list printed on 
the back of the envelope holding her cards. ‘I'll 
write down the name of the place for you, if you'd like 
to send and get some. It’scalled Card Works, and it’s 
'way off inConnecticut ; but they come real safe in the 
post-office. They're beautiful.” 

There was a lesson in the little incident—a lesson of 
the uses of the lesser things, the despised things of this 
earth. It probably never occurred to anybody to rate 
the Northford Card Works among benevolent institu- 
tions. At first thought one would be tempted to say 
that the land would be benefited by the suppression of 
all manufacturers of ‘‘ gold and silver chromos,” but to 
give genuine happiness to the hearts of children in the 
wilderness is philanthropy ; and the scorn with which 
one is tempted to look on the gold and silver chromos 
may very well be tempered by the recollection of the 
‘* diversities ” of needs as well as of ‘‘ gifts.” 

The road from the Estes Park Hotel to ‘‘ Lamb’s” is 
a hard, stony climb, miles up along ‘Lily Creek,” 
past ‘‘ Lily Mountain” to ‘ Lily Lake,” lake, moun- 
tain and stream all being named in honor of a beauti- 
ful yellow lily with whose blossoms the lake used to be 
covered. They are gone now, and will never be seen 
again ; the lake having been drained one summer to 
supply the hotel with water during a drought, the 
roots of the lily were laid bare, and a sharp frost killed 
them all. Mrs. Lamb took some of the roots, and, 
giving them the best imitation of their native home 
she could by planting them in earth at the bottom of a 
cask filled with water, strove to save them alive; but 
all in vain. Henceforth they wil! live only in the 
memory of the earliest lovers of Estes Park. 

‘*T’'ve seen them look just like a yaller carpet,” said 
Bob. ‘Yer couldn’t see no water at all—not any to 
speak of; ’twas just solid thick with them lilies. It’s 
a dreadful pity they got killed out.” 

The dynasty is gone; but its name will endure like 
the names of many another royal house in the earth. 

High peaks surround Lily Lake on three sides. In 
September the water is full of dazzling reflections of 
the golden aspens which mottle the surfaces of the dark 
pine forests walling the lake. When the breeze stirs 
the water gently the shining images sway to and fro, 
as was the wont of the golden lilies, and seem not un- 
meet for a memorial service of their departed splendor. 
Copses of willows along the shore are also yellow; 
thickets of rose-bushes are yellow and red; great 
patches of crowfoot geranium yellow and red; myriads 
of low-growing weeds, all yellow and red; here and 
there a late lingering purple aster, or lupine, or gen- 
tian, gives the key-note touch of blue, without which 
the yellows and reds were only half at their best. All 
this is seen through lanes and vistas, or beneath 
thatches and covers of young aspens, with leaves all 
a-quiver on their thread-like stems, like gold pieces 
tossing up and down in the air. 

Passing the lake, the road leaves wild and broken 
moors and opens, still slowly climbing till it touches 
the top of a ridge from which the ‘‘ Lamb’s” meadows 
lie full in view and the chasms in the sides of 
Long’s Peak are seen in full grandeur. From below 
they look like faint inequalities and shadows ; here they 
are huge chambers, and successions of abysses. The 
top of the Peak is still so far up in the air that it looks 
like a sharp point against the blue. 

‘*Don’t look as if there was whole acres flat out 
there on the top ; does it ?” said Bob; ‘‘and it’s all full 
o’ little piles of stones, where people that’s been up 
there has left their names an’ all sorts of writin’s; 
seems ’s if everybody wanted to leave word he'd been 
up there. Don no why.” 

We left Estes Park on the 20th. It was one of those 
days of supreme beauty of air, atmosphere, color, of 
which only September knows the secret. As we 
journeyed down the steep cafion up which we had 
so painfully groped and stumbled in the darkness 
three days before, we felt afresh sense of resentment 
against the dishonesty which had robbed us then of 
the sight of so many miles of its wild and picturesque 
beauty. We drove into the village of Longmont just 
as the sun went down. For half an hour the pageant 
of its setting had been spreading farther and farther 
across the heavens, till the east was as gorgeous as the 
west; the whole round horizon was piled with cumu- 
lose clouds of flery gold and crimson: rays, like 


Aurora rays, shot up to the zenith; the vast stretch 
of plains beneath glowed with ruddy color; moment 
by moment the hues altered—gold turning crimson, 
crimson turning purple ; ineffable radiances streamed 
in all directions across the sky; it was a picture 
never to be forgotten, even had it had nothing save its 
own solemn beauty to emphasize it. But as we turned 
sdddenly from the open plain into the little village 
street a darkness fell on our eyes; every roof—lintel— 
threshold—was draped in black. The sight, coming in 
one swift second upon the dazzling splendors of color 
on which we had been gazing, smote us with almost a 
terror, as if the skies had been swept by a black pall 
while we gazed. 

‘‘He must be dead,” we whispered, hardly hearing 
our own voices. 

_ At the first little house we stopped, and of a woman 
leaning in the door-way we asked the question we did 
not need to ask. 

“Yes. At half past ten last night he died,” she 
answered, in a tone grief-stricken and reverent as if 
it had been a father whose death she told. Even while 
she spoke the radiance faded in the sky; the masses 
of crimson clouds turned dark, and began to roll away 
in the south. Mutely and tearfully we watched them, 
and said in our hearts : 

‘*My father! my father! The chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof.” 


THE BELL OF ST. ALPHEGE. 


By Etior McCormick. 


I. 


VHE REV. ARTHUR TRAFFORD, Vicar of St. Bridget’s-in-the- 

_ East, London, will preach at the High Celebration in St. Al- 
phege's Church, Fifth Avenue and —— Street, Sunday, April —, at 
10:45 a.™M. 


NTIL Grace Elton read this announcement in the 
daily paper she had never felt any inclination to 
visit St. Alphege. Her dearest friend, Miss Eleanor 
Stockton, was a devout attendant upon its services, 
and she herself lived within sound of its unmusical 
bell, but to Miss Stockton’s grief she had always firmly 
refused to enter its doors. For this abstinence on 
Grace’s part there were a number of reasons. It ought 
to be sufficient, she thought, that she was the daughter 
of a Presbyterian minister, while St. Alphege savored 
of Romanism, being, in fact, the stronghold of the 
ritualistic Episcopalians in New York. But if this 
were not enough, the famous controversy over St. 
Alphege’s bell should furnish an adequate cause. 

For ten years the bell had been a source of annoy- 
ance to the vicinage, and especially to Mr. Elton, 
whose peace of mind had been seriously disturbed by 
its strident clang. It rang at seven o’clock in the 
morning for the first low celebration, at eight for the 
second, at ten for matins, at half-past ten for high 
celebration, and in the afternoon for evensong. On 
holy days earlier and later services were introduced ; 
and as the church observed numerous feasts, vigils 
and fasts which are not to be found at all in the Book 
of Common Prayer, it followed that the bell was sel- 
dom still. For a long time people suffered without 
complaint; but finally a case of severe illness in the 
neighborhood made quiet indispensable, and led Mr. 
Elton to address a letter of polite remonstrance to the 
rector of the church. To this there was no reply. It 
seemed, indeed, as though the bell were more indefat- 
igable than ever, and as though the saints’ days re- 
curred with more unremitting frequency. Having 
gone eo far, however, it would not do to let the matter 
drop; and Mr. Elton accordingly forwarded a petition 
to the rector and vestry, to which he had obtained the 
signatures of most of the people living within a radius 
of half a mile. After considerable time, during which 
the annoyance went on as before, an answer came 
back, stating that the ringing of the bell was part of 
the worship at St. Alphege’s, and could not be discon- 
tinued. Upon this, the petitioners, whose righteous 
indignation was now stirred up, carried the matter to 
the Board of Health, representing the bell to be a nui- 
sance, and asking that it might be abated. Meanwhile, 
however, the rector of St. Alphege had secured the 
signatures of nearly as many people in the same dis- 
trict who professed that they were not only undisturbed 
by the bell, but considered it melodious and service- 
able. Between these two expressions of opinion the 
authorities found it difficult, no doubt, to come to any 
verdict. At any rate, they took the papers and re- 
served their decision. And though a year and a half 
had elapsed their decision was still reserved, and the 
bell was not yet abated, when it was announced that 
the Rev. Arthur Trafford, of St. Bridget’s-in-the-East, 
would preach ia St. Alphege’s. 

It was not without reason, therefore, that Grace had 
withstood her friend’s importunities and refused to at- 
tend even a “‘low” celebration at the little church. To 
tell the truth, it was not much of a self-denial; for 
Grace disliked all forms and ceremonies, and frankly 
confessed that the liturgical service was a bore. Be- 


sides, she was so much engrossed with the work of her 
own church and mission, where she superintended « 
sewing society and taught a class of fifteen half-civil- 
ized boys, and so much interested withai in her own 
father’s preaching, that she had no time for pursuing 
religious sensations—in which category she did not 
hesitate to class St. Alphege’s. But concerning the 
Rev. Arthur Trafford, whose heroic endurance of per- 
secutions had endeared him to the entire ritualistic 
world, and made his name familiar even to Grace in 
her Presbyterian home, she felt some curiosity. And 
when, half an hour after she had read the notice, Miss 
Stockton appeared, and insisted that Grace should not 
miss this opportunity to see and hear the martyr of to- 
day, she yielded a not unwilling consent, and prepared 
for the first time to participate in what she considered 
the mummeries of a mistaken creed. 

A little before the hour of worsh p on Sunday, Grace 
entered the church and was shown to her friend’s pew— 
or rather, bench, for pews in St. Alphege’s there were 
none—and while the building was filling up she em- 
ployed her Icisure in surveying the somewhat startling 
features of the interior. It was quite unlike any Epis- 
copal church that she had ever seen. Stretched across 
the arch dividing the nave of the church from the 
chancel was a beam which supported a huge cross 
and from which depended seven brass lamps. At the 
rear of the chancel was « beautifully carved stone 
altar, elevated by half a dozen steps above the floor 
and itlanked on either side by two enormous candles. 
Four brass candlesticks and two vases of flowers occu- 
pied a shelf at the base of the altar, behind and above 
which rose ten taller candles, while on a stil! higher 
shelf six others were displayed. When Grace first 
came in nong of these were lighted; but presently two 
young men entered, clad in long white garments with 
a scarlet belt at the waist, who, bowing reverently to 
something about the altar which Grace could not dis- 
cover, proceeded to light the candles with the taper 
which they bore. Another young man meanwhile— 
likewise clad in white—was ringing the obnoxious 
bell by a rope which fell from the roof just inside the 
chancel rail. Others similarly arrayed were making 
some mysterious preparations in one corner with what 
seemed to be table utensils. 

‘*Do they drink tea?” Grace asked in a whisper. 

Miss Stockton frowned. 

Those are the elements,” she said, reprovingly. 

Grace did not venture to make any further remarks; and 
if she was astonished at these preliminaries her amaze- 
ment at what followedcan hardly be described. When the 
candles had all been lighted, the elements satisfactorily 
arranged and the bell-rope hung up out of the way, 
the organ began to play, and shortly the voices of the 
choristers were heard singing the processional in a dis- 
tant room. Presently a door at the side of the chancel 
opened, a flood of music poured out, and the proces- 
sion emerged into the church. Grace gazed with hor- 
rified surprise. At the head marched a white-robed 
boy swinging a censer from which clouds of incense 
arose; behind him came two larger boys bearing each 
a lighted candle; following whom was another boy 
supporting a staff surmounted by a brazen cross. Then 
walked the little choristers two by two, and finally, in 
the rear, the three priests of the church, with a fourth 
man who was less conspicuously dressed, and who 
might be, Grace thought, the Englishman. Just now, 
however, the priests monopolized her attention. Over 
a black skirt reaching to their heels they wore a white 
robe, shorter than the skirt by a few inches, and over 
this again a cream-colored satin garment which from 
its shape Grace decided must be a sort of ecclesiastical 
dolman. (On their heads they wore a black four- 
cornered cap, while their backs were embroidered 
with various devices, that of the one who appeared to 
be the chief priest being especiully rich and elaborate ; 
so that when he stood up by the altar, with the assis- 
tant priests on either side, he quite satisfied Grace’s 
ideal of Moses supported by Aaron and Hur. 

When the three had finished their devotions they ad- 
vanced toward the incense bearer, and taking from 
him the censer swung it in turn until the smoke filled 
the church with its pungent odor. This was a part of 
the service which greatly excited Grace’s curious in- 
terest. It was hard indeed for her to resist the im- 
pression that the priests had been exposed to some 
contagious disease and were disinfecting one another 
—an illusion which tbeir polite bows and genuilections 
helped to confirm. At different stages in the service 
the same process was repeated, the liturgy being ren- 
dered meanwhile musically and with finer effect than 
Grace had ever heard in New York. Where did the 
money come from to support so costly a service? The 
church was a free one—Grace knew that from what 
her friend had told her—the offerings for its mainte- 
nance being made in envelopes; but this Grace also 
knew, from her expericnce as a minister’s daughter, to 
be a precarious reliance. Could there be any truth in 
the rumor she had once heard, that St. Alphege’s was 
supported by one of the non-ritualist parishes in New 
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York’; while at the same time it raised money itsel” 
for the ritualistic saints in England? She had been 
told as a fact that every once in a while representatives 
of the Sacramental Brotherhood—emissaries, Grace in 
her Puritan zeal called them—or of the Cowley Fathers, 
or the Association for Promoting the Union of Chris- 
tendom, whichever it might be, came over from Eng- 
land on a collecting tour among the American churches, 
and iwent home laden with American spoil. Was Mr. 
Trafford an Emissary? The thought, while it created 
a little prejudice against him in Grace’s mind, lent him 
a mysterious interest and made her somewhat impa- 
tient for his appearance in the pulpit. 

When he did appear, and Grace obtained for the first 
time an unobstructed view of his face and form, her 
feelings were those of surprise. She had imagined 
either an oily, rotund priest or a spare ascetic. Here 
was a young man whose commanding figure and 
marked features betokened anything but the ecclesias- 
tic. His dark eyes lighted up, as he rapidly glanced 
over the congregation, with what was evidently a cor- 
dial interest in his fellow men; and Grace, 1f she were 
not already prepossessed, found her prejudices at least 
removed. His voice, too, when he began to speak, 
proved another point in his favor. It was clear, melo- 
dious and sympathetic ; Grace felt that, after all, the 
sermon might have a message for her. 

Such a sermon the people of St. Alphege, accustomed 
to their rector’s harmless little meditations, had perhaps 
never heard. Grace confessed to herself long before it 
was over that even her father never preached in 
that heart-searching way. With the first sentences she 
forgot the candles, the incense, the vestments, and all 
the obnoxious rites. She forgot that Mr. Trafford 
might be an Emissary. The text was from that 
familiar passage, ‘‘ Whosoever will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 


Self-denial, the speaker declared, was incompatible |: 


with self-indulgence. Pleasure indulged in for its own 
sake was sinful. Everyone’s road led up to a cross; 
and it was only by crucifying one’s earthly appetites 
that spiritual desire might be developed. When the 
performance of a duty became a pleasure it was time 
to be watchful. If disciples were not denying them- 
selves it was at least doubtful whether they were fol- 
lowing the Master. How much self-sacrifice, he 
asked, entered into the experience of his hearers? Did 
they carry the cross in their homes? Did they not 
choose the tasks that were congenial to them, even 
though the disagreeable duties might be more urgent? 
‘“‘Remember,” he cried, ‘‘what the holy Thomas a 
Kempis has said: ‘If thou bear the cross cheerfully it 
will bear thee.’” 

It was homely, practical, direct. His language was 
persuasive rather than eloquent, and there were no 
adornments of rhetoric. The simplicity of the appeal 
made it more ipipressive. As he went on Grace lis- 
tened in wonder not unmixed with self-reproach. If 
all this were true, how small her own self-denials 
seemed! In the light of this sermon, what did her 
sewing society and her Sunday-school class amount to? 
In what respect had she ever taken up her cross? How 
had she denied herself? She did not believe he was 
right in his discrimination between pleasure and duty; 
but, aside from that, there was enough to make her 
seriously uneasy. Did Mr. Trafford, however, believe 
it himself? And if he believed it, did he practice it ? 
He was young, vigorous and strong. Certainly his 
appearance did not indicate that he bad lived a life of 
self-mortification. Grace, who cared only for experi- 
mental preaching, and looked with mild toleration up- 
on the theories of all young preachers, concluded that, 
after all, Mr. ‘Trafford might be only theorizing, and 
that he was putting the standard, at any rate, a good 
deal higher than she or anybody else could ever hope 
to attain. Nevertheless, during the remainder of the 
service, which went on to a highly spectacular conclu- 
sion, the theories made her quite uncomfortable, and 
awoke in her a desire to know what Mr. Trafford’s ex- 
perience might really be, and how far it qualified him 
to speak authoritatively on the subject. 

As it happened, she did not have to wait long to find 
out. On their way home from church Miss Stockton 
invited her to dinner the following day expressly to 
meet Mr. Trafford, who was to be the Stocktons’ 
guest. Grace accepted without hesitation, and be- 
tween the thought of the sermon and the anticipation 
of the dinner did not give the most undivided attention 
to her class that afternoon, or to her sewing society on 
Monday. 

Monday evening having come, and the company be- 
ing assembled, Grace found herself taken in to dinner 
by Mr. Trafford himself. In social conversation he 
Was even more engaging than he had appeared in the 
pulpit. 

**You are one of us, Miss Elton?” he remarked in- 
terrogatively, shortly after they were seated. 

Grace hesitated, hardly certain what he meant, but 
after a moment drew her bow at a venture. 

**No,” she said quietly. ‘I am a Presbyterian.” 


A grieved look came oyer his face. 


‘*Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘a dissenter! But you will 
be one of us,” he added confidently. 

Grace shook her head. 

‘“*No!” she declared. ‘‘I shall not! Iam a Pres- 
byterian. My father is a Presbyterian. We have 
always been Presbyterians.” 


‘*The grace of the Lord is sufficient to convert even 
a Presbyterian,” he said gravely. 

Miss Eiton flushed. 

‘* But I don’t want to be converted!” she said—‘‘ at 
least not to your faith. I don’t believe init. I don't 
like your forms. That crucifix yesterday was abhor- 
rentto me. The bell had a vindictive sound every 
time the boy rang it. Perhaps you’ve heard about the 
bell, Mr. Trafford?” 

The clergyman bowed. 

‘*T have heard the matter mentioned,” he said. 

** Well,” she said, looking him earnestly in the face, 
‘*how can I fancy a church that displays so unchari- 
table a spirit ina little thing like that? Idid like what 
you said, Mr. Trafford, but I dida’t like your environ- 
ment. You seemed out of place. Is your church at 
home like that?” 

A momentary look of pain seemed to pass over his 
countenance. 

**Tt is less elaborate,” he said. ** We are poor, Miss 
Elton.” 

‘*T should rather hear you in a poor place,” she said. 
‘*The ceremonies at St. Alphege were distracting, and 
I think, too, they antagonized me. I was not ina 
responsive frame. I don’t think I accepted more than 
half you said.” 

If Grace expected that he would be startled she was 
mistaken. Mr. Trafford went on with his meal as 
calmly as though she had not spoken. 

‘Tt was very severe ;” she expostulated. 

Mr. Trafford bowed. 

‘*That is the objection which some of the disciples 
made,” he said, ‘‘ and it is written that from that time 
many of them ‘ went back and walked no more with 
him.’” 

Grace felt that she was being misrepresented. 

haven't the least intention of turning back,” she 
said. 

**One must either tura back or go forward.” 

‘But your path is so excessively narrow, Mr. Traf- 
ford. There is no room in it for any form of self- 
indulgence. Ose who walks in it may not carry avy 
baggage.” 

Mr. Trafford smiled gravely. 

‘* You listened attentively to my sermon, Miss Elton ; 
I do not need to rehearse it.” 

‘*But it is more than anyone can practice, Mr. Traf- 
ford; I don’t believe you practice it yourself.” 

‘** We are all poor practitioners,” he said; then, after 
a moment he added, ‘‘ Do you know, I am much inter- 
ested in your city, Miss Elton.” 

Grace was not slow to recognize his disposition to 
change the subject, and was, in fact, ashamed of the 
heat which she had disp‘ayed. From this point, ac- 
cordingly, the conversation proceeded in safe and con- 
ventional lines until dinner was over and the ladies 
had retired to the drawing-room. Here Grace was 
joined by her friend. 

‘“*Well,” remarked Miss Stockton, ‘“‘what do you 
think of him ?” 

Grace did not know precisely what to think, and if 
she did she would hardly have told. 

‘“‘T’m not quite sure,” she said. ‘I shall want to 
know more about him. Is there anything more to 
know, Eleanor, than one reads in the papers? I tid 
get so tired of him at one time, when every week the 
‘Observer’ had something about his being mobbed, 
or arrested, or committed for contempt of court, that I 
thought I should never want to hear his name again. 
I thought he must be a very wearisome person. I had 
a sort of ideal of him, you know, and this man doesn’t 
come up to the ideal at all. Now I’ve got to make up 
my ideal all over again. Can’t you give me some 
materials, Eleanor? Who is Mr. Trafford, anyhow? 
Is he a man of the people? A man who talks so feel- 
ingly about this mortal life being full of miseries must 
have had a pretty hard time of it. Don’t you suppose, 
Eleanor, his father may have been a blacksmith ?” 

Miss Stockton opened her eyes in amazement. 

“*Grace!” she exclaimed. 

‘*Well, dear?” 

** Why, he is a Trafford! They are one of the oldest 
and wealthiest families in Eogland. His father is Lord 
Kennington. Iam surprised, Grace, that you could 
even think such athing. How fortunate that no one 
heard you say it!” 

** Well,” said Grace, ‘‘I’m sure I don’t think any the 
better of him for that. There isn’t much virtue in a 
man who lives in luxury preaching self-denial. I 
knew he didn’t practice it himself.” 

“*But you are very much mistaken! ” Eleanor ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He does practice it. He doesn’t live in 
luxury at all. He might have had a living near Ken- 


nington—one that has been filled by the Traffords for 
generations. It would have brought him thousands of 
pounds every year and his curate would have done all 
the work. But he chose to go to London and build up 
a mission at the East end. It was a hard neighborhood 
and no one could be found to take it. But he begged 
money enough to build a pretty and attractive church, 
and brought in a boy choir, and started a school, and 
went into the alleys and courts, and finally picked up 
a congregation. He had always been High Church, and 
by and by he began to introduce things into St. 
Bridget’s that the stupid old bishop didn’t approve of. 
First it was a new altar, then a crucifix, then candles, 
then vestments, then a confessional—” 

‘* A confessional!" gasped Grace. 

*“*Why, of course, my dear; they all confess over 
there. We'll be doing it here before long. And when 
his father, who is extremely Low Church, heard of it 
there was a row.” 

‘‘I should have thought there would-have been,” 
commented Grace severely. 

‘“‘And Mr. Trafford was cut off with a shilling,” 
continued Eleanor. ‘‘ That is what he gave up for the 
sake of being apriest. His own brothers won’t recog- 
nize him in the street. When he was in prison last 
Fall they never went nearhim. Except for what his 
Brotherhood gives him he is as poor as poverty. And 
he does so much good! Everybody in the East of 
London knows him, and they all worship him. He 
can’t preach any more in his church, but they won’t 
listen to anybody else. They’ve mobbed the new 
curate three times. Only Mr. Trafford doesn’t approve 
ofthat. Indeed he feels dreadfully about it. It’s a ter- 
rible grief to him to be separated from his people. 
Here he comes, Grace”—breaking off abruptly as the 
gentlemen entered the room, and Mr. Trafford made 
directly for Eleanor and her friend. 

Fora moment, while Eleanor spoke with,Mr. Trafford, 
Grace was left to think rapidly over what she had 
heard. There could be no doubt but that she had 
misjudged Mr. Trafford. So far from having preached 
what he did not practice, his career seemed to have 
been a singular illustration of self-denial. Few men, 
indeed, had a better right to inculcateit thanhe. Grace 
looked at him with a new respect. He might be all 
wrong with regard to the rites and ceremonies; and 
perhaps the sense of duty which led him to give up so 
much was overstrained ; butthe renunciation was none 
the less heroic. Certainly she owed him an apology. 
Just as she came to this conclusion she heard his 
voice addressing her, and, Jooking up, found that 
Eleanor had left them alone. 

‘* You alluded at dinner,” he said, ‘‘to the bell of 
St. Alphege, and asked me if I had heard about it. I 
have heard one side of the story. There are probably 
two sides: will you not tell me yours, Miss Elton ?” 

Grace’s eyes kindled and her cheeks flamed, as 
they always did when the subject of the bell was in- 
troduced. 

‘*] beg your pardon, Mr. Trafford,” she said, ‘‘ but 
there are not two sides. Itis wicked and unchristian 
for St. Alphege’s to continue ringing that bell when so 
many people are annoyed and harmed by it. It has 
cost persons whom I know their health ; and a number 
who might have got well if they could have had rest 
and quiet have been rung by it intotheir graves. Last 
summer ola Mrs. Penfield was very, very sick, and the 
doctors said if she could only sleep she might get well. 
But as often as she tried that bell would strike— 
although papa sent round to Father Tompkins and 
asked him to stop it—and finally she died. People 
have had to sell their houses and move away. Papa 
is made almost ill by it. He can’t write his sermons, 
and the more he protests against it the oftener it 
seems toring. Ifit answered any good purpose we 
might not complain. But most of St. Alphege’s people 
live away from the neighborhood, where they can’t 
possibly hear it, and all the use it serves is to disturb 
us, who are all Presbyterians, and don’t believe in the 
church, anyhow. Do you think there is any other 
side, Mr. Trafford ? 

‘You have made a strong case,” he said. 

** And don’t you think we have reason to be vexed?” 

**I think your patience has certainly been tned.” 

**Oh! you will not express an opinion,” she cried, 
flushing a little as she caught the look of grave 
amusement in his eye, ‘‘I ought not to have asked you. 
You could not be expected to take part against your 
own church.” 

His forehead contracted a little. 

‘*But St. Alphege is not my own church,” he said, 
“‘and I am not sure but that in this matter I may be 
able to help you. It was with that in view that I spoke 
to you aboutit. Wouldit be impertinent in meif I 
should make the attempt?” 

‘“‘Impertinent! Mr. Trafford! It would be a great 
service. My father would be only too grateful. He 
feels that he has about come tw the end of his own 
resources.” 

He deliberated fora moment. ‘If your father will 
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allow me,” he said, ‘‘I will call upon him to-morrow 
or the day following. Frankly, I think the bell matter 
a misfortune. If Ican do anything to settle it har- 
moniously, I shall be only too glad.” 

Miss Elton gave him a cordial smile. 

‘*My father will be extremely glad to see you,” she 
said. ‘‘ He does not entertain your views, of course, 
but he has been very much interested in your career. 
I must go now,” she added, noticing the lateness of the 
hour, ‘‘ but you will come to-morrow ?” 

‘* To-morrow,” he replied, as she left him and went 
over to Eleanor to say good-night. 

On her way home Grece recollected with a start that 
she had not yet made ber apology to Mr. Trafford. 
She would be able to do that, however, to-morrow ; 
and for the first time in her life she felt an emotion 
of gratitude toward St. Alphege’s be!l, in that it had 
afforded her a possible opportunity for continuing so 
agreeable an acquaintance. 


LEGAL AID. 
By M. M. McBrype. 


GNORANCE, guilt and bondage are often the result 
each of the other, but many kinds of bondage 
come directly through ignorance. There is a class of 
people, in every large community, who live by cheat- 
ing and oppressing those who do not know how to 
help or protect themselves, having no one to tell them 
what todo in cases where they feel that they have 
right on their side. It is to help those who are strug- 
gling under the burden of debt, oppression and injus- 
tice that loan and relief societies feel in need of a Legal 
Aid Department. 

‘“*The Working Women’s Protective Union,” in our 
city, has done a noble work, but men need help quite 
as much as women i» many cases, and if we are to 
lift people out of pauperism into a state of independ- 
ence we must help them to get what is due them and 
teach them to know what are their real rights. A per- 
son who does not understand the value of a signature 
is often induced to sign a paper contract which wil] 
bind him to do things which, if he understood the full 
meaning of the contract, he could not or would not 
consent to just because he is assured thatitis ‘‘all 
right,” by the party who has persuaded him to sign it. 
People buy furniture and sewing-machines to be paid 
for in weekly or montbly instal]lments, usually thus 
paying far more than the article is worth, and when it 
is half, or, sometimes, nearly paid for it is taken from 
them, and they lose all they had paid, because the 
party from whom the purchase was made claims that 
the agreement has not been fulfilled. Ov, again, labor- 
ers enter into a contract to do certain work and are 
often dismissed without either pay or reason because 
the party for whom they work believes that they have 
no means of getting justice done them. Much trou- 
ble and suffering Would therefore be saved if such 
people could have the help of an honest, intelligent 
lawyer who could be consulted on their behalf by the 
Loan Relief Society to which they applied for aid. 
All cases should be investigated as fully as possible 
before they are brought to the lawyer, that his time 
be not wasted, and his fee should be paid where it can 
be done. There can be found in almost every com- 
munity lawyers who, as well as doctors, will do such 
work for charity's sake if the demands made upon 
them are not unreasonably great or numerous, but 
where it can be done a retaining fee should be paid by 
the Society for such services. 


The Hore. 
“WATOH THAT YE ENTER NOT.” 


By Mrs. C. F. Witper. 


- CAN’T be a consistent Christian and work too 

hard,” said a lady at the sewing circle the other 
day, ‘‘and I don’t believe that there are many women 
that can.” 

There chanced, by some never-before-known circum- 
stances, to be a lullin the conversation, and this sen- 
tence, pitched in a high key, reached our ears from 
the back parlor, where the ladies were breaking their 
backs in piecing a, to them, lovely quilt of thirteen 
hundred little pieces of bright cloth, When Mrs. Pru- 
dens heard the remark, with a shocked look she 
raised her eyes over her spectacles to Mrs. Alert, Mrs. 
Upstart lifted her jeweled hand in holy horror, and 
the other ladies looked as though it had thundered from 
a clear eky. 

Yesterday I thought over this remark, that floated 
into that room from the back parlor. I sat leaned 
back in my own easy chair, with feet on the fender and 
my two little girls playing with their dolls in an adjoin- 
ing room. I had been grieving over my sins, especially 
my ‘‘ upsetting” sin of impatience, and I wondered if 
ever the time would come when I should be so faithful 


a Christian that I should never lose my own self-re- 
spect, or feel that I had degraded myself in the eyes 
of my family. There were my little girls, already old 
enough to copy not only my actions but my words, and 
even the tone of my voice; and if my earnest prayers 
for them were to be answered I must in a great degree 
answer them myself. 

I sat ina sort of heavenly rest, feeling that God would 
undertake for me. That he would give me the wisdom 
which I so much needed, and al! I had to do was to 
trust in him. Already I was dimly comprehending 
what was meant by a life of faith. That at last I had 
reached the Delectable Mountains, and could ‘ look 
away across the sea,” when my meditations were in- 
terrupted by hearing one child say to the other,“ Now, 
Jochine, let me wear mamma’s best bonnet.” 

“Why, children,” I exclaimed in any but dulcet 
tones, and going to them, said, ‘‘ Why, you naughty 
children!” 

Almost any mother would have felt like saying the 
same unless she was in that high state of grace where 
an earthly care never intrudes. Ose child was dressed 
in my best bonnet, real lace collar, old and tender, 
light gloves, and holding a dirty doll dressed in my 
best lace handkerchief. The other child had a delicate 
shawl wrapped around her head « /4 Madame de Steel, 
and her neck upheld by a dirty collar of her father’s, 
with her dolla dressed in » newly-ironed ruffled pillow- 
case. 

These, my ‘‘ trustworthy” children—who, I had felt 
in my heart, were the best children about meddling 
with what did not belong to them that earth could 
bring forward—thege childreu had been to my ward- 
robe drawers and taken the Jast things I should have 
chosen to have given them. 

Both children cried, and exclaimed, “I’m not 
naughty!” 

Just here the door from the kitchen department 
opened and the maid said ibat we were out of Graham 
flour and the bread was partly mixed; there were no 
eggs and we wanted squash pies; the man hadn't 
brought the chickens for Sunday, and the lard pail was 
empty. 

I had been sick for a day or two, and had cast off, as 
much as possible, the cares of this life, but here they 
were for me to take up again. 

Down I tumbled from my Eelectable Mountains, and 
began to fret and worry just like al! the nervous over- 
worked women of our age. 

I wonder not that our blessed Saviour taught us to 
pray, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation.” He knew we 
could not endure. The resisting temptation may make 
strong characters, bul, as a general thing, a woman 
can't resist very long, and that is why we particularly 
have need to say ‘*‘ Watch that ye enter not.” 

Now comes again that rematk of the woman in the 
back parlor, and who will say it is not the truth in 
regard to most of us? 

Nearly allthe women who are fretful, fault-finding 
and impatient—disgracing the name of Christian—are 
the over-worked women of the world; women who not 
only have the care of the home, the sewing, the enter- 
taining of friends, the training of the children, but take 
upon their shoulders also the care of society and of all 
the churches. No wonder half the time the heavens 
seem to be brass, and that God has forgotten to be 
gracious. No wonder they seem to be drifting from 
God iustead of drawing nearer. No wonder that when 
they kneel to pray the thought of the unfinished 
sewing creeps in as they say ‘‘Our Father.” That 
when they beseech him to draw nigh they sigh as they 
think of an undusted room or an unfinished garment. 
That, as their Jips move in prayer, their thoughts wan- 
der more and more, and at last they rise from their 
knees not having even entered the outer court or 
caught a breath of the incense wafied from the holy of 
holies. 

If it is true that we must, as far as in us lies, answer 
our own prayers in regard to feeding the hungry, 
clothing the poor, being kind to the stranger, and for- 
getting not the conversion of the heathen in every land; 
in regard to the up-bringing of our own children; being 
given to hospitality ; care for our own household ; if in 
regard to all these we must work as well as pray, 
what ure we going to leave out, that the physical frame 
need not get over-exhausted and the mind perplexed 
and worried ? 

There are some sisters who will read this and wish 
that there was something that cculd be ‘left out” so 
as to make life easier. But wishing well is as far as they 
will ever get in helping themselves to what is highest 
and best. Next Monday, if they do not do the family 
washing themselves, they wil! do all the added house- 
work left undone by the washer, and in the afternoon 
they will put on their best silk or satin and make fash- 
ionable calls. The baby will fret Monday night, but 
the ironing must be done Tuesday, and nobody can do 
the puffs and tucks of the baby’s clothes but the baby’s 
mother. Company will come Wednesday. Of course 


that can’t be helped, but one could help distracting 


one’s second-rate cook and making one’s own nerves 
tingle also in trying to help get up a first-rate dinner. 
Your friends come to see you. Put on clean table- 
linen and give them to eat exactly the same food you 
think good enough for your, husband, your children 
and yourself. Thursday is x. day for sewing-circle. 
Oh, yes, by all means go to that, if it kills you, else 
some one will think or say that your love for God's 
cause is growing cold. No matter if your husband 
does feel lonely at tea without you, and your children 
run the street while you are gone, there is some work 
you must not neglect! Of course the house will look 
like distraction on Friday, but housek®eping ‘is not 
& saving ordinance,” and the hard work of this day is 
only the result of the sacrifice to duty on Thursday. 

Saturday is the general baking day und preparation 
for the Sabbath. The mending and sewing are sand- 
wiched in during the week whenever possilile. Where 
is the time for intellectual growth ? Where is the time 
for meditation and prayer? Lord, help us to wateh 
that we enter not into temptation. 


A GRADUATION SKETCH. 
By Mary Lovise Beecuenr. 


~\ RADUATION night in a city we will call it, since 
we must call it something and can’t give it its 
realname. Suchacrowd of people! Such a heavy 
flower-laden atmosphere! Just as I began to grow im- 
patient, watching for the appearance of girls in white, 
and spruce young men trying to appreciate the dignity 
of the occasion, a woman and little girl were ushered 
into the seat in frontof me. Nothing very remarkable 
in that, to be sure, but I forgot to watch the coming of 
the graduates just as soon as my neighbors were seated. 
Perhaps it was their dress which first took my attention. 
It was so plain, especially the mother’s. She wore a thick 
winter dress and bonnet, very old-fashioned and much 
worn. The little girl’s dress, a faded calico, had evi- 
dently been starched and ironed for the occasion, the 
short sleeves of which, outgrown, she kept pulling 
down over her brown arms. But what I noticed more 
than these was the chubby hand of the little girl, which 
held a bouquet of wild flowers—field daisies and bright 
yellow buttercups—tied together with a little bit of blue 
ribbon, the knot of which the little girl would tie and 
untie over and over again, giving it little lov ng pats. 
But just then there was a bustle just ahead of the little 
girl and her mother, and a row of elegantly dressed 
ladies were seated. The Judge’s family. I remem- 
hered then that the Judge’s daughter was a graduate; 
and all those lovely flowers were for her. Such dainty 
baskets and fragrant hot-house bouquets! The Judge 
himself had an arm-chair in the aisle. He was poising 
a basket of roses on bis knee in a way peculiar to com- 
placent dignitaries. I couldn’t help comparing his 
calm, self-satisfied face with the anxious one in the 
shabby winter bonnet. The music struck up then, to 
the relief of uneasy ones, and in came the row of white. 
Even the Judge showed the least sign of interest, while 
the mother and little sister watched the stage with 
anxiety almost breathless. Tiere she came—I koew 
her right away—next the white silk and diamonds of 
the Judge’s daughter ; a pretty face in a simple dress. 
I saw her eye run along the crowded tiers of seats with 
an almost confused expression until it lit on the old 
bonnet, and then there was a litile nod, an answering 
mother-smile of assurance, a wave of sister’s little sun- 
burned band, and the family were ready for the 
exercises. 

I began to read the whole story from the simple 
pretty dress on the stage; the story of hard work and 
petty sacrifices that the daughter might come to this 
night. It made the faded calico and old wiater cloth- 
ing look differently, somehow. But the bell struck, and 
now one after another of .the girls and boys came for- 
ward, took part, and retired with a share of applause. 
I became tired after awhile, and turned again to my 
neighbors. Like me, the little girl bad grown weary 
waiting for sister, and was eyeing the elegant dresses 
in front of her with all the child-look of wonder and 
admiration. And then the tlowers! How her little 
freckled face broadened into a smile as she took in 
their beautiful colors. Then, with a sudden thought, 
she turned toward her own rustic bouquet, which all 
this while she had held unconscivusly in a tight clasp. 
The poor little flowers were drooping with thirst. All 
the smile went away. There was a quick glance at 
the row of ladies and bouquets, at the stage, and then 
at her own buttercups and daises and bit of blue rib- 
bon. Suchapitying look she gave them and they 
dropped into her lap. Just here the graduate in sim- 
ple white was announced, but the little figure before 
me heeded it not. The chin fell lower and lower on 
the waist of the faded calico. The mother, all intent 
on the daughter reading, didn’t notice the one at her 
side. I was watching the drooping head so closely 
not one word of the essay did I hear. I only knew 
that the little chin was beginning to quiver when there 
was a clapping which told that the essay was finished 
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The mother turned to the child, and I heard her 
whisper a little excitedly, ‘‘ Throw the flowers, Kittie, 
now, you see!” t Kittie only shook her head, and 
I heard a little smothered sob. Meanwhile, the sister 
had taken her seat. There was a little awkward pause 
without flowers, and the exercises were about to go on, 
when, to my complete surprise, the Judge raised his 
dignified form, walked to the stage, and himself 
handed up his basket of roses; with a blush of pleas- 
ure and astonishment the young girl received them, 
while the people cheered. As for Kittie, a sky full of 
sunshine after a dark cloud would be a fit comparison. 
The seat could hardly contain her; she bobbed around 
like a canary-bird, ‘‘Oh! Oh! See Mary’s posies!” 
she whispered audibly. People were looking at her, 
even the Judge’s family turned their heads a little. 
But her eyes were fixed intently on Mary until the 
Judge came back to his chair, when she turned and 
_ fairly beamed on him. He liked it; in fact, tried to 
smile and came nearer it than I supposed he could. I 
knew then how it came to happen. He had been 
watching this little tragedy as well as I, only that he 
had turned it into acomedy. Somehow that stern old 
Judge looked differently to me and has looked different- 
ly ever since. When of a summer morning I meet him 
strolling toward the city I forget the pompous man- 
ner, and remember that under the diamond studs is a 
kindly spot which once responded to a child’s sorrow. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[Tne editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

What is the “* Buffalo bug,” and how may it be exterminated? I 
am exceedingly troubled by an insect which I cannot learn the name 
of or how to get rid of it. It bides in papers, trunks, carpets, every- 
where. A CoNsTANT READER, 

The Buffalo bug is comparatively a new acquaintance to 
moet of us, and is a most destructive and persevering pest. 
It looks like a bit of black ‘‘ fuzz,’’ and plays dead, or rcam- 
pers away on its apparently innumerable legs, just as the 
fancy seems to take it. Its appetite is very large, and craves 
and secures a great variety of food. Wool, raw silk, paper, 
and, I suspect, cotton, each makes a satisfactory viand for it. 
We have made no study of the creature, and cannot tell te 
what unhappy family it belongs, nor what is its peculiar 
construction. Our efforts have been concentrated on its 
destruction ; and by the free use of bepzine, the abandon- 
ment of carpets for mattings and hard floors, frequent over- 
turning of all drawers, boxes, etc., we are now in & measure 
free from its ravages. Still we found them, this week, in a 
drawer which was carefully washed only six weeks ago, and 
a pair of flannel puntaloons which were sound and whole at 
that time now have one large hole and some smaller ones 
which we attribute to the ‘‘ Buffalo bug.” We can only 
repeat what we have said before: brush every corner of 
every box and drawer carefully, shake and beat a!] garments 
laid away in unsealed packages, use benzine with great care 
but very freely, then repeat the operations till your search 
can find no survivor, after which you must continue the vig- 
jlant brushing and shaking every few weeks at least, lest the 
pest return. 


A few seasonable suggestions : 

Don’t imagine that the sweetest of perfumes will answer 
instead of a needed bath. . 

A well packed trunk holds more, without injary to contents 
or trunk, than an ill packed one; a well packed day holds 
more, with less injury to yourself, than an ill packed one. 

Put your plainest clothing in ove trunk, privately direct 
the expressman to lose the others for the summer, and see if 
you have not a better time in the country than if you dressed 
yourself in dainty garments every day and worried over the 
laundry bills. A plain flannel suit, two or three cambrics 
and one church dress would sufficiently clothe you, and great- 
ly reduce your cares and annoyances. 


I am interested particalarly in the department devoted to Inquiring 
Friends, e-pecially so as a house-keeper. | notice, in your answers to 
those inquiring for the best cook-book, you never mentioned the 
“ Tlousekeeper’s Manual,” by Mies Catherine Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, published by Ford & Co., New York. Thais volume 
in my possession was published 1873. No one can desire a more 
able or complete work for young housekeepers, and old ones too, for 
I have learned a great dea! from that book, though I have kept house 


over forty years. Respectfully 
A 


This is undoubtedly a valuable book, but thereis much 
improvement in some departments of cooking since it was 
published. 


Several friends have kindly copied the poem, ‘‘ What is 
Time?” which was asked for under the mistaken title of 
‘* What is Life?” M. A. 8. says it can be found in Bryant's 
**Library of Poetry and Song.” A. 8. A. says it is in 
McGuffy’s ‘* Rhetorical Guide.” E. L. C. says it may be 
found in Olney's *‘ Natioual Preceptor,’’ published at Hart- 
ford. Another correspondent fiads it in the ‘‘American In- 
structor.”” If J. R. D. will send his full address we will send 


a copy of the poem. 


Will some one be kind enough to send me some design or 
idea how to make a bed-spread? I would like it of white 
material, with some pretty pattern for a center and corners, 
and a border around it of something stitched on, and a 
knitted fringe, as 1 am not very well skilled in crocheting. 
What colors should I use? Please tell me some pretty and 
easy way of making a rug for a chamber, and you will have 
the thanks and best wishes of Miss 8. A. R. 


Our Young Folks. 


THREE KISSES. 


By Ciara B. TROWRRIDGF. 


KISS the dainty fingers 
And wish them good success : 
May comfort sweet and order 
Their skill and cunning bless. 


I kiss the feet so tiny, 
Unskilled to walk our ways, 
And wish them patient courage 

To tread life's tangled maze. 


1 kiss the little eyelids: 

O, Father, guide her sight 
Until, all dimness over, 

She sees thy perfect light ' 


WOODEN SPITE. 


By E. L. Stevenson. 

HE rocking-chair was at the bottom of it. Such 

queer discoveries are always due to a particular 
person or thing. The great stuffed affairin Jack's 
mother’s sitting-room, covered with yellow chintz to 
match the window-shades, was responsible for a 
remarkable increase in Jack’s knowledge. Mrs. Van 
Winkle was Jack’s mother. That chair had ‘“ been in 
the family” twenty-two years next May. When one has 
been in the family twenty-two years one has generally 


had time to pick up more or less learning, and may 


feel inclined to impart some of it. 

It was dark when the celebrated event occurred. 
Jack had been cricketing with Plutarch Smith and his 
cousins ever since three o'clock. The last game came 
to a twilight end, and just at the same moment Jack 
stuck his hand into his pocket and there found —a 
letter. His father had given it to him at breakfast 
with special orders to mail it on the road to school. 
Uniuckily he ‘had not thought twice about it, and bere 
it was. Jack had just time to drop his bat and run 
like a deer to the post-otlice and slip the letter safely 
into the last mail. He hoped it hadn't made any dif- 
ference, and probably there was no need of saying any- 
thing much about it at tea. He came into the house 
rather warm, somewhat cross; walked moodily into 
the empty sitting room (lit only by the fire-light and 
the faint glimmer of the corner street-lamp) and-—— 
immediately fell over the great rocking-chair aforesaid. 
Jack picked himself up with a bruised shin and threw 
himself upon the lounge in the dark. ‘‘ Bother you !” 
he exclaimed rubbing his leg smartly, addressing his 
stumbling-block. ‘I believe you do those things on 
purpose. I’m always failing over something or other. 
I'd like to know why!” There was dead silence. 
Thereupon a deliberate, a sarcastic, voice was heard. 
“Oh, you would, would you? How kind of you. But 
you are quite correct, my dear. We often do ; just on 
purpose.” Jack uttered a cry and started half-up in 
astonishment. He looked about; no—none save him- 
self was there to be seenin the room. The seven 
chairs stood stiffly ranged with their backs to the wall 
—the center-table had no lurking parrot betwixt its 
mahogany legs. Could it be possible that—yes, it 
was possible. The voice came from the rocking-chair; 
and at that very moment that voice repeated with 
emphasis, ‘‘ Yes, we often do just those things om pur- 
pose. Perhaps you had rather know why, Jack Van 
Winkle. Eh?” 

Jack looked at the chair timidly; then he stared at 
it. Never had his nervous system met with a greater 
shock—greater even than the shock to his unfortunate 
shin. The great rocking-chair was looking back at 
him angrily; looking, for the two black pins holding 
the tidy to its ample back had become eyes—two 
vicious, snapping eyes. The tear in the cover, below 
the tidy (Jack had made it only yesterday), had spoken 
the words he had just heard. The tear was now a 
mouth—an undeniable mouth. The tidy itself, all 
crumpled and rolled up, was a Roman nose, a nose full 
of character; and the stuffy cushions had contrived to 
suddenly squeeze themselves into lumps and humps 
not unlike petticoats and a wadded sacque. In fact 
the whole chair now looked wonderfully like some 
highly respectable and ill-tempered old lady—a little 
like Jack’s own Aunt Charity Wagstaff, of Squam, 
whom her nephews, this one included, if they all loved, 
certainly likewise all feared. Jack drew a long breath, 
then he took courage. If the chair had spoken, 
politeness required Jack’s answering it. ‘‘I-I-beg p-par- 
don, sir—ma’am, I mean,” he replied, leaning forward 
tremblingly upon the lounge, ‘“‘but what did you-did 
you say?” 

‘*You heard quite well enough,” answered the rock- 
ing-chair sharply. (There could be no mistake about 
its speaking now). ‘‘ However, I can say a thing twice 


Isuppose. We often do just such little things purposely 
—in fact nearly always, Jack Van Winkle.” (It could 
not be Aunt Charity in any case—she always called 
him John.) ‘‘Every time that a boy does something 
that he has no business to do, and nobody else will 
ever find out about and give him what he deserves for 
it, why we, we make it our affair to see that heis pun- 
ished. If we didn’t, who would? Did you mail that 
letter, Jack Van Winkle? that letter that you forgot 
all day, and were going to fib about, maybe, to-night ? 
Eh ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” responded the little boy timidly. 

‘** But how, please, how—” 

“Did I know anything about it? The flower-pot 
told me. Speak up, flower pot; didn’t you? You 
shouldn t have been standing so near the piazza when 
you pulled it out of your pocket. The flower-pot was 
set there, and while you were down street your 
mother brought him in and put him over there by the 
window ; he told me, and so your skin paid for the fib 
you were going to tell. Oh, Jack Van Winkle, half the 
bumps on your skin this week are my work, or some of 
my friends’ work. Do you know that they mean just 
so many things that we’ve happened to hear about your 
doing—and all of them what you shouldn’t have 
done ?” 

Jack was aghast. So this was what was meant by 
his slips and falls and brulses and mauls from week to 
week. Awful thought! Was it so in every house 
where boys and furniture existed? The rocking-chair 
proceeded: ‘‘ Do you see that red spot on the back®of 
your leftthumb? No, you can’t; it’s too dark; but 
you can feel it, I dare say, yet. Well, my boy, if you 
hadn’t thrown your Coat and hat on the piano instead 
of hanging it up in the closet, the piano wouldn’t have 
nipped you. when you shut down the cover. Ob, I 
heard your sister tell you not tolay them there. I told 
the piano because it was its affair, not mine. Wasn't 
it, piano?” Jack started like a galvanized lizard. The 
piano struck two notes ; first one on the treble and then 
another away down in the bass with the soft pedal 
on. It was a very intelligent piano, that was clear. 
The rocking-chair went on pitilessly. ‘‘Again: do you 
happen to recollect falling over the rug there yester- 
day? Ipresume youdo. That was a fine bump you 
got by it! I dare say, however, you don’t recollect that 
you didn’t wipe your feet before you crossed it from 
the hall; eh? Jack VanWinkle, haven't you been lect- 
ured fifty times for not cleaning your boots outside 
that door? I should rather say so, for I've heard your 
mother. Rug,” said the rocking-chair, turning a little 
toward it, am right, am I not? That was the reason, 
was itnot’” A deep bass voice with a strong Turk- 
ish accent replied to the chair very civilly, ‘‘ Quite 
right, your ladyship. Your ladyship mentioned 
Madame VanWinkle’s orders to me and I took pleasure 
in enforcing them. I shall take pleasure in obeying 
any of your ladyship’s suggestions in the future.” 

Poor Jack! He resolved henceforth to be wonder- 
fully wary as to getting his feet over all four corners of 
that rug. By this time too he was thoroughly fright- 
ened. This terrible room; so full of spite and advice and 
hidden justice. And this was the lot of all the unlucky 
boys with short memories inthe world? What dangers 
lurked about them and him forever, then. He wouid 
have gladly run out of the door but his legs seemed to 
failhim. He could not rise. 

** Oh "tis a beautiful system!” ejaculated the rocking- 
chair warmly. ‘‘It’s oddto me that we have been 
able to keep the secret of it so long to ourselves. No, 
pray: keep your seat, Jack VanWinkle; not nearly 
done with you yet, my dear. If you will now kindly 
press your right hand against the small of your back— 
yes, that’s right, for I hear you say ‘Oh!’—you will 
notice just where the center. table and you came together 
on Thursday. Not well yet? I hardly supposed it. So 
you thought that nothing but a common accident, did 
you? My dear, if you had taken your ink-bottle off 
the table and put it up-stairs, as your father has told 
you ten dozen times to do when you were through 
writing, you wouldn’t have been favored. You took it 
up Friday, I think; nobody had happened to see it 
except me. Table, you knew what you were about; 
didn’t you?” and the rocking-chair chuckled as it 
turned thither for confirmation. The table must have 
been dozing; at all events it made noanswer. The 
chair repeated its question angrily. Jack woke up. 
How still and dark was the room ; how tranquilly thered 
fire-light flickered pleasantly over the walls and furni- 
ture. Was it possible none of the latter had spoken at 
all—that Jack had dreamed a kind of fairy story, ag 
have so many other fairy stories been dreamed by old 
boys and young boys before him? He stretched him- 
self and glanced nervously at thechair. It stood there 
motionless, voiceless, harmless—its tear a tear, its tidy 
a crumpled tidy, the black glittering heads stuck in it 
palpable pins. Jack approached it timidly. He shook 
it; it made no objection. To make assurance doubly 
sure, Jack sat down upon it rather violently. It 
tilted mildly, like any other rocker. Jack sat there deep 
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in mystery until the supper bell rang. He felt he had 
unraveled a great secret. Perhaps it will do no harm 
for other people to know it also. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
CCASIONALLY I hear boys and girls use very 
extravagant language, such as ‘I'm almost fro- 
zen,” when they are a little chilly; or, ‘I’m ’most 
roasted,” when they are a little warm. A young lady 
remarked not long ago that she was ‘‘’most dead” be- 
cause she had had such ‘crowds of callers” that 
afternoon; she had three, 1 believe. ‘‘ Walking 
miles,” with such people, means perhaps a half a mile. 
‘‘I’'ve had‘ that dress five thousand years,” said one 
of my nieces; the dress is in a remarkable state of 
preservation, and shows conclusively that the styles 
five thousand years ago were wonderfully like those of 
to-day. The young lady herself bears her age very 
well indeed, and looks scarcely twenty years old; yet 
she must have lived before the flood. 

There once was a very queer old minister who had 
this habit of large talking, and one afternoon he lost 
his way in the woods. After long wandering, he spied 
a light ina meadow. It was a welcome sight, and he 
hastened to reacn the shelter it seemed to promise 
him. It proved to be in the humble cottage of one of 
his parishioners, and in his joy he said, ‘*My good 
woman, can you give me something to eat and a bed 
to sleep on? for I walked thousands of miles to-night 
and am almost perished.” 

‘Thousands of miles!” said the woman. 

_agreat many. You don’t mean that.” 

‘Yes, 1 do mean just that,” he said somewhat an- 
grily. “I knowit means a great many, and a great 
many miles is just what I have walked.” 

He found an excuse for his language which, although 
not a very good one, was better than my young lady 
friend could give, I think. 

The trouble about this fault,or one trouble about it, 
is that we learn to mistrust and doubt the statements 
made by those who have it. 

For instance, a party of friends were on a crowded 
steamboat when a sudden storm came up. Reaching 
home, one after another gave an account of the excite- 
ment caused by the wind and rain; and a little child, 
overhearing it, came running with the news, ‘Oh! 
there was an awful time on the boat—a pan ache, or 
something—and thieves, and it nearly capsized, and all 
our friends ’most got drowned.” 

Knowing the failing of the little fellow I did not feel 
very much disturbed, and waited till | could ask some 
one less extravagant. It proved that the passengers 
were much frightened by the sudden squall, and that 
the captain and his men took measures to prevent a 
panic by requiring the people to keep still. It was 
rumored that some jewelry was lost; but it might have 
been misplaced by the excited actions of the wearer, 
and the loss wrongly attributed to a theft. 

Each of you can think, perhaps, of some of your 
acyuaintances—it may be a very near acquaintance— 
whose statements are never taken without besitation 
because of this very unwise use of words, and you 
may also think of some one whose statements are 
never doubted for a moment. 

The other day I was in a row-boat with one of my 
nephews, and if he had been like many others I should 
have scarcely believed him when he said, 

‘« The last time I was in a row-boat I was in ——, and 
we did not need to carry much in our picnic baskets, for 
we could take oysters from the trees where they were 
growing and cook them deliciously.” 

Now, did you ever hear that oysters grow on trees, 
and can you tell me anything more about it? It must 
be true, for this nephew is not one of the sort who 
speaks without meaning what he says. 

My great cause of thankfulness just now is that 
Fourth of July is over—all the crackers and Roman 
candles are gone, and our house ind borne down, 
and none of our eyes are put Carl got a few 
burns and went about the house for a while with his 
fingers in a cup of cold water, but the hurts were not 
#erious ones. There was more trouble from water 
than fire in our neighborhood. Eighteen of us gath- 
ered together baskets of eatables and started out fora 
picnic dinner across the river. It was sufficiently threat- 
ening to suggest to us to take overshoes, waterproofs, 
umbrellas and wraps, and when the clothes and the 
eatables and the dishes and the ice and the people 
were collected on the shore to embark in the row-boat 
we were, it is safe to say, quite a crowd for a family 
picnic. The first few drops of rain came just as the 
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last of the party arrived in the wagon, and as the 
drops continued the more delicate ones were re-packed 
in the wagon, and the rest of us, in one way or another, 
with our load of freight, followed them and returned 
to our closed house, a very much amused and a little 
disappointed company. 

Cook and housemaid were gone for their ‘“‘ Fourth of 


July,” so there was nothing for us to do but to spread 
our picnic in the dining-room, make a cheerful fire on 
the hearth, and—make the best of it. The young girls 
said it was fun to get it ready and to ‘“‘clear up”; the 
gentlemen were very efficient helpers, and the sounds 
that went up through the house were not sounds of 
lamentation and mourning, I assure you. I have not 
time now to tell you how the hours of that rainy after- 
noon were spent, only that they were quietly merry 
ones, and the rain stopped in time for the children’s 
fireworks in the evening. Fora great many years, I 
think, our young people will amuse their friends tell- 
ing them of the way they went to a picnic on the 
Fourth of July, 1882; how the day before there was 
baking and boiling, and the morning was too short for 
the packing of bread and butter, chicken and frigadel, 
olives, pickles, cakes, cold coffee, raspberry shrub and 
lemon juice; how we ladies rode a half a mile while 
the young men brought the boats to a convenient land- 
ing, and how, in an hour, we wereall back again at home, 
with our wet clothes and our full baskets, to eat our 
picnic dinner and our picnic supperin our dining- 
room. It was very funny. 


April 11, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am etaying at a place called Waikiki, in Honolu'u. There are a 
great many cocoanuts here. My cousin Cordie and I ate one this 
morning. I bathe twice aweek in the Pacific Ocean. My two 
cousins have a boat, and we take a sail in it every afternoon 


IT hope you will apewer this, as it ise my first letter. 
JouNNIE 


WAIKIKI, APRIL. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 
I HAVE FOUND A GREAT MANY SHELLS. 
YESTERDAY WAS EASTER. THE CHURCH 
WAS PERFECTLY LOVELY. I WENT OUT 
VERY FAR ON THE OCEAN TO-DAY. 
CORDIE C, 


HonoLuLyv, Jane 1, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Cordie and Johnnie wrote you when we were staying at Waikiki. 
We have come home again, and mise the delightful sea bathing very 
much. Our home was built in 1547 by Dr. Judd. It ie upon a hill in 
Nunana Valley, and the house is made of cora!. My father has built 
on a new wing to the house, which gives us plenty of room now. We 
bave in the garden growing mango trees, rose apple trees, tamarind 
trees, one bread-fruit, French cherries, kukui trees and cocoanut 
trees. 

We have ten kinds of roses, many kinds of lilies, several kinds of 
geraniums, violets and pansies, fuchisias,’plumeria, stephanoti«, 
mine, begonia, myrtle, gardinea and lobelia, and many other plants 
and shrubs. My mother has some swinving baskets of “ Maiden’s 
hair" growing. alao ferns and «milax. Onur trees are loaded with 
mangoes, which will soon be ripe; a hard mango is very delicious 
after being in the ice chest all day. We have had a very wet winter, 
bat we can bardly call it winter as the temperature i# the same in 
winter as in summer, but it rained nearly all ihe tirac. Lest my let- 
ter should be too long I will close for the present. Hoping to hear 
from you soon, I remain your niece. Aunes C. 

All the way from the Sandwich Islands these three 
nice letters came! A whole house made of coral! 
Think of that. Why, I have a sinal! bit that came from 
somewhere about those same islands and I prize it 
very much. Whatis the difference between the coral 
which we see 80 commonly in large pieces—generally 
white—and the beautiful pieces which are wrought 
into pins and other ornaments for ladies’ wear? Is it 
made by a different kind of insect? 

So many trees and flowers you have, too; how pleas- 
ant your home must be. How about your school and 
your church, your games and sports; are they like 
ours? Cordie’s letter is beautifully printed; how old 
is each of you? Tell me more about yourselves. 


BrRookiyny, N. Y., June 16, 1892. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

A few friends and myself went to the Navy Yard a short time 
ago, and so I thought I would describe our trip in this little letter. 
It was a bright sueny Satur!a’ morning when we started for the 
“yard.” We walked about a half a mile through a most wretched 
neighborhood before we arrived at it. 

The sentry at the gate let u« pase, and then we applied to the 
sergeant-at-arme for a pass tothe museum. We walked down the 
avenue, which i« sheitered by tal! shady trees on each side. Walking 
up two flights of stairs we came tothe first floorof the museum. 
In one room there is a large wri‘ing deek with a book and pens and 
ink upon it. The book was for visitors to write their names in, so 
we sat down and wrote ours at the end of a very long list. In the 
‘iret case, of those which lined the sides of the wall¢, was an Egyptian 
mummy, and some bailets which were shot in ditf»rent battles. Also 
some curious stones, vases and ornaments brought from the rnins 
of Pompeii and Hercalaneuam. In the next case were the models of 
several different kinds of Chinese war-junks, fans, clothing and 
ornaments from the eastern isiands,and many other things too 
numerous to describe. We could hardly find time to look around 
the room. After looking all through that room we went to the next 
floor of the maseam, where we fourd bottled snakes, lizards, staffed 
animals and birds, and many East Indian. weapons. There were 
also some links of the great chain which was stretched across the 
Hudson River in the Kevolation. When we had looked through 
this room we went down etairs, and after refreshing ourselves with 
agiass of water saauntered down to the dock. After eating our 
dinner we decided to get a pass to cross over to the other side, to see 
two friends of ours on board aship. S» Clarence and Hal went for 
the pass while Fred and myself remained. When the two returned 
we jumped on board the “scow,” and when we reached the other 
side, started for the *‘ Intrepid,” on which ship our two sailor friends 
were. Their names were “ Jay” and *“* Thomas.” We were received 
very heartily by the sailors, who were lounging about the deck, mend- 
ing their clothes, etc. We went al! through the vessel and were told 
many important things, as, the engineers receive two or three 


thousand dollars a year, while common sai/ors receive seven or eight 
hundred. Jay said he would have taken os into the captain’s 
cabin if the captain hadn't been there. 

Everything on board this ship is worked by electricity. Jay also 
showed us how to work the log, and how to fence, and one of the 
gunners got guns, pistols and cutiasses from the ship's armory. 
With these they rigged ns up, and we received a good many blows 
from each other with the cutlasses, io a sham sea-fivht which we had. 
When we had finished the fight we went tothe cook's galley, which 
was a very cosy little room. Most of the sailors were sleeping 
with their sleeves rolled up, and we could see that the flesh was 
abont all muscle. The eook himself was making a pudding for the 
captain's dinner next day. After looking at the tattoos on the men’s 
arms (for they nearly all had one) we started for another ship, on 
board which Jay bad an acquaintance. This was a coast survey 
ship, andin the cabin we saw great piles of charts, maps, nautical 
instruments, etc. We also went all through the cabins of the officers. 
Un our return we went through the ammunition houses. Al! along 
the sides were boxes of canister, grape, and chain shot, bouched and 
unbouched ehell, different kinds of powder, and many other warlike 
tools. When we returned to the “ Intrepid ” we climbed al! over the 
ropes and «pars. 

Then we came down to the deck again, and after listening toa 
story of Thomas's, called “The Devil's Tablecloth,” we started 
forhome. On the way baek I sald, “ Boys, don’t you think thia {« 
ae nice a day as you ever spent 7” and there waen't one who did not 
“second the motion.” 

Dear Aunt Patience, I am sorry I had to make this letter so long, 
but I couldn't very weil have written mochif I hadn't made it a« 
leng aa I did, Vacation has commenced, and the last of thie month 
we are off for the Adirondacks. 

Wishing you a happy summer, I remain, 


Your affectionate nephew, Frank J.P. 


You crowded a great deal of fun into your day, 
and something else besides fun too, I hope. It 
always makes me a little sorry to see a naval ship, for 
it seems a pity so much strength and beauty should be 
wasted over quarrels. Thank you for telling me the 
little secret. It shall be between you and me, not be- 
tween you and I. What do you say about that? 
Thank your mother for suggesting your telling me. 
I keep a closer watch of you and some other of my 
nephews and nieces than you and they imagine. 
Charity was at Plymouth Church that Sunday in May 
last year, and brought me good news of you. God 
help you to grow strong and brave as a Christian 
soldier. while you increase in wisdom and in favor 
with men. My love to Harry and Grace and your 


cousins. 
CHARITY |. EPORT. 

Mrs. F. W. Van W., (8! 0 fora Bible.) 16 
A Friend to the Children, _.. ‘ 
Total, $304 3s 

Affectionately, Aunt 

PUZZLES. 


A BIBLICAL AUROeSTI 
A king of the Jews, 
A descendant of Manasseh. 
A country near Palestine. 
A valiant man of David's army. 
A patriarch. 
A great Apostie. 
A mountain in Palestine. 
A city in Syria. 
Ab encampment of the 
children of Israe!. 
A lovely female character 
The words are all the same leogth, and the primals form the name 
of one of the Twelve Apoeties. M. B. H.—No. 2 
SYNCOPATION®=. 
Syncopate 
A state and leave part of an animal. 
An animal and leave a pipe. 
A state and leave drinks. 
A country and leave angry and a conjunction. 
A country and leave the baby’s homestead 
and a copjanction. 
A country and leave to protract. 
Anu island and leave onc boy. 
An island and leave a Roman garment. 
A cape and leave an anction. 
Relating to a king and leave certain. 
A country and leave a river and a conjunction. 
JR. Nrwgs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 


Hal s-Square.— HOMAGE 
OMEGQ€AA 
METE 
GA 
E 


Figure Puzzle. 


Arithmetical Puzzie.—Palindrome. 

Charade. — Bed. quilt. 

Avewers to puzzies of June 1ith received from M. J, G., and James 
B. Dunham. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Commencement week at Williams College began Sunday, 
July 2, with the firet baccalaureate sermon preached by Pres- 
ident Carter. The address before the Mills Young Men's 
Christian Association was delivered on the same day by the 
Rey. E. B. Coe, of this city. On Monday evening the annual 
address before the Adelphi Union was delivered by President 
A. D. White, of Cornell University. Tueeday was Alumni 
and Class Day. The exercises began with the Alumni meet- 
ing in the morning, at the College chapel. Among the more 
distinguished of them were Dr. R. R. Booth, C. A. Davison, 
Ephraim Flint, a trustee, and A. V. W. Van Vechten, who 
presided. Sir Anthony Musgrave, Governor of Jamaica, and 
David Dudley Field, of New York, were also present. A 
eulogy ou Garfield, by Dr. Mark Hopkins, was read by the 
Rey. Dr. Prime. James M. Barker, of Pittsfield. Mass., was 
elected trustee to fill out the unexpired term of President 
Garfield. The Rev. Dr. Mitchell, of Cleveland, was chosen 
Alumni Trustee for five years. The Garfield memorial win- 
dow in the college chapel was presented by Mr. Edward 
Field in behalf of his father, Cyrus W. Field, the donor. 

In the afternoon occurred the Class Day exercises, for 
which Austin’s band furnished the music. The first of them 
were held in the church, and consisted of the Oration, by I. 
J. Geer, and the reading of the Ivy Poem, by E. G. Benedict. 
This was followed by the exercises at Clarke Hall, where the 
ivy was planted, the Ivy Oration delivered by M. J. Nelligan, 
and the Library Oration by E. T. Davis. Finally, on the 
campus, were the Addreas to the Lower Classes, by F. A. 
Erwin, and the Pipe Oration, by H. L. Peeke. ‘The latter is 
a new feature of Class Day, and will probably be continued 
regularly in the future. 

The commencement exercises took place on Wednesday in 
the Congregational Church, and were opened with prayer by 
President Carter. The Latin salutatory was delivered by 
Thomas F. Fagan. There was no valedictory. It was to 
have been delivered by F. F. Gunn, of Fort Edward, N. Y., 
but he refused it because he objected to the marking system 
by which he was assigned to it, and he was excused by the 
faculty. 

On account of Dr. Hopkins’s affliction the President's re- 
ception was given up. Prizes were awarded as follows: 
Benedict prize in Latin, Arthur Waring Underwood, class of 
84; in Greek, Hervey Favor Bicknell, 85; in mathematics, 
Wiliam James Foster, ’84 ; in history, Frederick veller, ‘83, 
in natural history, Arthur Waring Uaderwood; in French, 
Frederick Morris Herrick, ‘83; in German, Frederick Geller; 
Graves prize for excellence in delivery, Ira Jewett, '82; Van 
Vechlin prize for extemporaneous speaking, Lewis McGregor 
Thompson, “82. Khetorical prizes: General prize, Isaac 
Adriance, "82; Junior prize, Horace Ketchum, ‘83; Sopho- 
more prize, Ira W. Allen, Jr., ‘84. | 

The trustees voted to give Professor Hewitt, of Chicago, 
the chair of Ancient Languages, and to en:/iow the professor- 
ship with the Garfield Memorial Fund, instead of using it to 
establieh a chair for some leading political teacher, as was 
firet intended. | 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Profes- 
sor William Porter, Beloit (Wis.) College, and Eugene 
Schuyler, American Minister to Turkey. 


Martelia Collage graduated her forty-fifth class June 28. 
The baccalaureate wason Sunday, the 25th, by President 
Andrews, from Romans xiv., 7. ‘* None of us liveth to him- 
self.” A warm tribute was paid to the memory of Col. Jolin 
Mills, one of the founders of the college and a most liberal 
donor, who died in March last. The Rev. F. 8. Fitch, of 
Cincinnati, gave the Address to the Society of Inquiry, Sun- 
day evening, on the Evangelistic and Educational Methods 
of Work in the Church and their Relations. The oration 
befere the Literary Socicty was by the Hon. Manning F. 
Force, of Cincinnati. Gen. A. T. Goshorn, of the class of 
1854, was elected President of the Alumni. The graduating 
class numbered seventeen: fifteen in the Classical and two in 
the Philosophical couree; whole runmsber of graduates, 554. 
The valedictorian was Harry W. Nickerson, Beverly, Ohio., 
and the salutatorian, H. W. M. Moore, Columbus, Obio. A 
brother of Mr. Moore took the same honor in the class of 
1877; the two are the sons of the Rev. Dr. W. E. Muvore. 
The Hon. Martin D. Follett, class of 1853, was elected Trustee. 
The honorary degree of M. A. was given to Col. John P. 
Nicholson, Philadelphia, argd T. 8. Huggart, South Salem, 
Ohio; that of D.D. to Prof. Samuel 8. Thomson, Wabash 
College. 


Dartmouth College held its Commencement June 29. The 
principal event of the season was the centennial celebration 
of Daniel Webster’s birth, on the day previous. At ten 
o'clock the senior class repaired to the residence of Hiram 
Hutchings to eecort Senator Bayard to the college grounds. 
Ou the arrival of the class a procession of trustees and 
alumni formed and proceeded to the church. After music, 
Governor Bell, who presided, introduced Senator Bayard, of 
Delaware, as the orator of the occasion. Senator Bayard 
spoke for more than two hours. He gave a short sketch of 
Mr. Webster's life as a lawyer, and then passed on to a eulo- 
gy of his career at Washington. President Bartlett con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Arte upon the graduating 
clase, numbering fifty-seven, and the degree of Bachelor of 
Science upon five graduates of the Chandler Sciertific De- 
partment. The following honorary degrees were conferred : 
LL.D. upon the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, and 
the Hon. Gilman Marston, Exeter, N. H.; D.D. upon the 
Rev. Richerd Meredith, Boston, and the Rev. John C. Web- 
ster, Illinois. The degree of M.D. in course was conferred 
upon forty-three graduates. | 


June 15 brought the ninth Annual Commencement of Carl- 
ion College at Northfield, Minn. On the Sunday before, 


President Strong gave the Baccalaureate, taking occasion to 
emphasize the value of the Christian College. The address 


before the Missionary Societies was made by the Rev. J. D. 
Davis, a graduate of Beloit College, and fourteen years mis- 
sionary of A. B. C. F. M.in Japan. The Rev. F. A. Noble 
D.D., of Chicago, addressed the Literary Societies, on the 
Modern English Statesman, John Bright. Ten young men 
and two young ladics made graduating addresses and re- 
ceived diplomas. One of the ladics gave the Salutatory, and 
the other the Philosophical Oration. The college has made 
rapid growth and already ranks high among the educational 
institutions of the State. A new Ladies’ Hall is begun and 
will be pushed to early completion. From the estate of J. B. 
Eldridge, of Hartford, Conn., recently deceased, Carlton 
will receive $15,000. 


At the commencement at Hamilton College, June 29, 
President Darlington announced, after conferricg degrees, a 
gift to the college of $50,000 for building a new scientific 
hall, the establishment of a new professorship of French 
and German, and the decision of the Board to build Knox 
Hall. The college since President Darlington’s administra- 
tion began has received large contributions, and its future 
never seemed eo hopefal. The year has been marked by 
excellent discipline and an advanced standard of scholar- 
ship. The honorary degrees were: LL.D. to Judge John C. 
Churchill, of Oswego; Judge Irving G. Vann, of Syracuse. 
D. D. to President Eurotas Parmelee Hastings, of Jaffna 
College, Ceylon; the Rev. James Henry Ecob, of Albany; 
che Rev. Edward G. Thurber, of Syracuse. Pb. D. to Pro- 
fessor Ezra Barton Wood, of Oshkosh, Wis.; Edwin Mills 
Nelson, M. D., of St. Louis, Mo.; Selden Haine Talcott, 
M. D., of Middletown. 


Commencement day at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., was 
June 28. On the preceding Sunday President Chapin gave 
the baccalaureate on Pilate’s question, What is truth? and 
the Rev. J. D. Davis, of Japan, addresscd the missionary 
society. The graduates were nine young men of fine prom- 
ise. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. J. D. Davis, of Kiyota, Japan, the Rev. Charles H. 
Richards, of Madison, Wis., and the Rey. Simeon Gilbert, of 
Chicago, Editor of the ‘* Advance.” The resources of the 
College have been increased during the year by gifts amount- 
ing to nearly $13,000. 


Hamline Universi(y, established by the M. E. Church, and 
located between St. Paul and Minneapolis, Mion., closed its 
first year June 15, with an oratorical prize contest. Finan- 
cially and otherwise the institution is prospering, and gives 
promise of early efficiency. It is proposed that the North- 
western conferences of German and Norwegian churches 
establish schools in connection with the university. A capital 
idea, if it can be carried cut. 


Illinois College graduated seven young men June 1. Hon- 
orary degrees were conferred as follows: that of D.D. on 
the Rev. Frank P. Woodbury, of Rockford, 1., and on the 
Rev. Rufus Nutting, of Carlinville; that of LL.D. on Prof. 
Rufus C. Crampton, who has for six years served as Pres!- 
dent, but who now gives place to the Rey. E. A. Tanuer, 
D.D., the newly elected Presideat. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Foreign.—The leaders of the insurrection in Uruguay have 
been killed.——It is not regarded as at all likely that Mr. 
Gladstone will resign er dissolve Parliament in consequence 
of his defeat on Friday on the amendment to the Repression 
bill. ——-The Channel Tunnel project is pronounced dead. 
It is feared that the Datch ironclad ‘‘ Adder” has been lost. 
——Judge Osler, at Torouto, on July 8, refased the applica- 
tion for the diecharge of Half, the faogitive from Newark, 
N. J.,and ordered him to be held for examination.—aA 
railway accident occurred July 9 at Cork by which thirty 
persons were injured.——A riot occurred on the eame day at 
Tredegar, Wales, between the Welsh and Irish. 


Domestic.—Walker Biaine has resigned the office of Third 
Assistant Secretary of State.-——The crew from the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania won the college boat race at Lake 
George, July 4.——Mayor L. W. R. Blair, a prominent 
Greenback politician, was shot and killed at Camden, 8. C. 
—tThe celebration of the semi-centennial of the City of 
Buffalo was held on same day. The National Council of 
Education met at Saratoga, July 7.——The proprietors of 
the iron mills at Allicana, Ohio, have yielded to the demands 
of the strikers.——The Washington Grand Jury has been 
ordered to re-convene in connection with the Star Route mat- 
ters. ——An outbreak of Crow Indians is feared in New Mex- 
ico. 


Congressional.—In the Senate, July 5, the Bankruptcy bill 
was postponed until December ; the bill to create the Territory 
of Pembina was considered, without action ; the River and 
Harbor bill was reported, with amendments.——In the House 
consideration of the Naval Appropriation bill was resumed, 
and a long debate eneued, without final action.——In the 
Senate, July 6, the River and Harbor Appropriation bill was 
further discnssed.——In the Honse the Naval Appropriation 
bill was passed ; there was a sharp paseage of words between 
ex—Secretary Robeson and Mr. Whitthorne.——In the Senate, 
July 7, the River and Harbor Appropriation bill was again 
considered ; the discussion was chiefly in reference to the 
Hennepin Canal project; no action was taken.——The 
House, in committee, considered the Sundry Civil Appropri- 
ation bill, without taking action, and in the evening session 
passed several pension bills.——In the Senate, July 8, the 
Rollins bill relative to the construction of ocean steamers 
convertible into ships of war was reported favorably, the 
River and Harbor bill was again considered, the Hennepin 
Canal amendment being adopted.—In the House the Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation bill was considered, without final 
action. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


~—The race rowed for the Grand Challenge Cup, by Exeter 
College and the Thames crews, was won by the Exeter crew. 

—The Summer Institute for the Study of Languages at 
Martha’s Vineyard has excellent prospects for a very success- 
ful season. 

—The Secretary of the Navy has received a dispatch from 
Engineer Melville, dated at Irkutsk, requesting permission 
to return home. 

—The steamer ** Bothnia,” which arrived July 4, reports 
meeting whole fleeta of icebergs, some of them over two 
bundred feet high. 

—A fire occurred last week at the St. Vincent de Paul Nur- 
sery and School for Colored Children, situated on East 164th 
Street, New York, resulting in the death of one child. 

—~The Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society have decided to erect 
a building on the upper end of Ward's Island for the use of 
the refugees. It will accommodate about 1.000 persons. 

—The excursion steamer ‘‘ Plymouth Kock” came into 
collision with the steamer ‘* Breakwater "’ of the Old Domin- 
jon Steamship Company. Damage slight. No person in- 
jured. 

—Mary Ann Angell Young, the widow of Brigham Young, 
died at Salt Lake June 27. She was a woman of large sym- 
pathies, and her death will be a severe loss to the poor of the 
neighborhood. - 

—An athletic club composed of the employees of James 
McCreery & Co., of New York, will give their Fifth Annual 
Exhibition at the Manhattan Club Grounds on July 15, com- 
mencing at 3 Pr. M. 

—Caterpillars are destroying the foliage of the trees in 
Washington Square. It is said that the sparrows in the Park 
are so wel] fed by the visitors who bring their lunch that they 
will not touch the worms. 

—The referee in the eight-oared race of July 3, between 
Harvard and Columbia, has decided that Columbia won the 
race. He says that the original agreement was that the race 
should be rowed with a fair tide, and Harvard's refusing to 
compromise assumed a position which was not in accordance 
with the agreement. 

—Jules Levy, the cornetist, receives $600 per week and 
rooms at Brighton Hotel for his services. In reply to the 
question when he would retire from business be objected to 
the term, as too vulgar to apply to his art, and refers to him- 
self asalarge diamond whom al! hotel proprietors on the 
Beach are anxious to pick up. 

— Distinguished tributes to the memory of Darwin continue 
to be paid in Europe. A lecture on his life and works was 
recently given by Professor Moleschotti, the eminent Italian 
physiologist, in the hall of the Koman College. The crowded 
audience comprieed the British and other Ambaseadors and 
numerous persons of high rank. 

—A singular accident occurred in the tunnel of the Hudson 
River Railroad near Tarrytown. A dust ecreen on a window 
of the St. Louis express became loose, and as the Poughkeep- 
sie special passed the loosened screea broke the windows of 
the passing train, and tore off several other guards. The 
passengers were very much frightened and a number were 
injured by broken glass, one quite severely. 

—A micister, pastor of achurch at Hempstead, L. I., asked 
a furniture dealer the price of asofa. The dealer told him 
he could have the sofa for nothing, if he would carry it home. 
Much to his surprise the minister shouldered the sofa and 
carried it to the parsonage, amid the cheers and encourage- 
ments of the villagers. A few more such spectacics would 
convince the world that muscular Chrietianity still exists. 

—It is proposed to abolich the Seamen's Retreat on Staten 
Island, because it is not self-supporting. The institution is 
capable of accommodating over two hundred, and rarely has 
over thirty or forty patients within its walls. When sold, 
the proceeds of the sale are to be distributed among the fol- 
lowing inetetutions: Marine Society, Mariner's Family 
Asylum and Society forthe Relief of Destitute Children of 
Seamen of Staten Island. 

—A recent report on the estate of the late James Lick, of 
San Francisco, shows it to be worth now $1,948.350.86. Out 
of this are to be paid $700,000 (less $102,978.73, already 
paid) for an observatory and telescope; to the California 
School of Mechanical Arts, #540,000; for free public baths, 
$150,000; for bronze statuary in San Francisco and to the 
Old Ladies’ Home, $100 000 each; for a monument to 
Francis Scott Key, @60,000; and other bequests, to benevo- 
lent societies, etc., amounting in all to $1,728 ,271.27. 

—Not many people attach much current interest to the 
Tonga Islands, or think of them, says the ‘* Tribune," save 
as having given a name to the perfume of snuff. Yet King 
George, monarch of the 150 isléts and their 25,000 inhabitants, 
is second to none in royal dignity. He hasa Parliament, 
containing a Treasury Bench and an Opposition, and in 1870, 
when the Franco-German war broke out, he issued a solemn 
proclamation of ‘‘strict neutrality." His son, David Unga, 
is equally ambitious, and aspires to nothing less than a 
marrigge with some royal princess enrolled in the Almanach 
de Gotha. But royal sire and royal son together do not sur- 
pase in splendor one of their own subordinatee, the Governor 
of Varari, who sways delegated authority over some 2,000 
persons. He lives in a gorgeous palace, has his table 
furnished with gold and silver plate, is attended by liveried 
retainers, and wears a resplendent court costume that cost 
$1,000. And the greatness of this scion of Polynesian prog- 
ress is fully rounded out by betting a little, playing poker a 
little, and going to church only once a Sunday, ‘‘ because 
English gentiemans think much preach no good.” 

—A French Socialist has just highly distinguished himself 
by his frankness of speech. It is related that during a series 
of Jecturea given by Louise Michel at Marseilles, an ultra- 
Socialist speaker mounted the platform and proceeded to 
denounce the Government and the Chamber, the press, relig- 
ion, etc. He concluded thus: ‘‘ They are all willing enough 
to aceept the money and the assistance of the masses, but 
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when the people succumb they act like Pontius Pilate, and 
call for water to wash their hands. We,” shouted the speaker, 
witn increased emphasis, ‘‘ we never wash our hands!" The 
success obtained by this individual was much greater than 
he could even bave hoped for. He tried to explain the 
metaphor he had used, but to no purpose; he could not 
obtain the ear of the audience, which Lad accepted the truism 
in a literal eense. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—Mre. Mary B. Childe, wife of the Rev. J. H. Childs, pastor of the 
Central Church, Wenlam, Mass., died Tuesday, June 27. 

—The Universalist Convention of Maine met at Augueta and passed 
resolutions urgivg active effort to stop the alarming increase of 
divorce. 

~An attempt is being made to form a Congregational club in 
Northern Berkshire. There are many inflaential ministers and lay- 
men in that scction, and it is thought a club will bring them into 
closer relationship and become 4 means of helpfulness. 

The Cheshire County Conference of Congregational Churches 
metat Winchester, N. H., Jane 15, and passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the running of a Sunday train ow the Connecticut River Road for 
the distribution of Sunday newerpapors, as tending to the seculariza- 
tion of the Sabbatb. 

—The Congregatioral Church at Collineville, Conn., celebrated 
their semi-centennial Jone 25. ‘Ihe charch was beautifally deco- 
rated with flowers, and fine music added to the enjoyment of the 
occasion, Addressee were made by former pastors, The late Rev. 
Charlies B. McLean worked faithfully ae pastor of the church 
twenty-three years. 

—The Methodist ministers of Providence, R. L, recently d'e- 
cuseed the subject of ordaining women. The discipline of the 
church requires as qualifications for ordination “ gifts, grace and 
usefulness,” and it was urged that the nnwritten law required the 
candidate shou'd be of the maecniine gender. Dr, Talbot, the pre- 
siding elder, said he did not object #0 much to their preaching, but 
there were otber things involved which they could not do; and one 
of these was to baptize by immersion. 

—'t was avery embarrassing mistake made by the telegraph 
operator who sent the congratulatory meseage from the Connecticut 
Genera) Association in response to the messege from the Genera! 
Association of Maine. The meesage sent was, ** The Lord bless and 
keep thee. The Lord make his face shine upou thee, and be gra- 
cious unto thee’--Numbers vi., 24, 25, but the Maine Association 
received, ** And Balaam rose np, and went and returned to hie place ; 
and Balak also went his way”—Nombers xxiv., 25. Explanations 


followed. 
—The corner-stone of the new building of the Boston Young Men's 


Christian Association was laid June 27. The ceremonies were very 
interesting, consisting of music, rendered by the Cadet Band or- 
chestra, and addresses by Governor Long and others. The building 
will be of brown stone to the second story, and above that of pressed 
brick with brown stone trimmings. The gymnasium, which will oc- 
cupy all of the basement and a part of the firat floor, when comp'eted, 
will be finest in the country. The building wil! also contain a large 
ball, a reception room,a reading room, library, etc. The Boston 
association the oldest Youug Men's Ubristian Association in tuis 


country. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—A Memorial Home for Friendiess Chi'dren will be opened at Leng 
Branch by Mr. Cuarlea G. Franckiyn in memory of his daughter, 
who died in Paris iast winter. 

—W. J. Hutchinson, who was recently expelled by the Stock Ex- 
change of New York, isa member of a Methodiet church, and the 
** Christian Advocate” thinks the church of which he is a member 
ehould bring him to trial. 

-Articles of incorporation have been filcd in the Coanty Clerk's 
office, Brocklyn, New York, for a charch called * First Church of the 
Spiritual Identification.” In reeponee to a question about the name 
it was answered that it was given by spiritual reve,ation, 

—The young people of the Madison Avenue Preslyterian Caurch 
bave imade their annual coniribution, amounting to $800, for sending 
sick children to country homes for two weeks each, Their caample, 
it is to be hoped, will be followed by the young people of othe, 
churches. 

—Open alr services were held on the afternoon of Jaly 2 at the 
foot of Roosevelt Street by the Dr. Kennion, the Rev. Justin D. 
Fulton, Dr. Henry Kimball and others. A large andience was in at- 
tendance. The Salvation Army held ee:vices in the Tabernacle 
Baptist Charch, Brooklyn, on the afternoon of Jaly 4, 

—The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church have 
appropriated for the year 1582, and to May 1 of 1883, the sum of 
$640,000. Since the year 1553 tbe Board has received in gifts and 
jegacies $10,496,450, and the entire sum bas been used in mirsionary 
work. ‘Thirty new missionaries are being sent out by the Board this 

ear. 
: —The dedication services of the new H me for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews were held June 27. The Home is situated near Yonkers, on 
Riverdale Avenne. The building is erected by the Independent Order 
of B’nai B'rith. This is the first institation erected by this Order in 
this country, but they now propose to bulid an orphan asylum on the 
same grounds. 

—Six Artacnian Christians landed at Castle Garden last week. One 
of them had a letter of Introduction from a missionary in Armenia, 
and on July 5 three Arabs arrived bearing a letter signed by the 
Archbishop of Tripoli, Syria, requesting the charitably inclined to 
contribute money for the purpose of enlarging the Charch of St. 
George the Martyr, Barss, Syria, and to establish a school. 

—The project for consolidating the Methodist churches on Wash- 
ington, York, and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, has been defeated by 
the action of the Washington Street Church. The vote stood 28 for 
to 21 against, and the rules of the denomination require a three. 
fourths vote either to enstain or defeat the union. The York Street 
Church sustained the consolidation by a vote of 83 to T, and the 
Jonhson Street Church voted unanimously in favor of it. The Wash- 
ington Street Church oppese the union on the ground of the burden 
of the support of the church falling on them if the unton were 
effected. 

—The Sunday-school Assembly, which for the last three or four 
years has been held on the line of the Cumberland Railroad but an 
hoar and a half south of Harrisbargh, is to be held this year at 
Mount Lake Park, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
the mountains. There are already forty handsome structures at 
Mount Lake, and the success of the enterprise in this new location 
seems to be aseurcd from the outeet. Dr. Trysinger, of Harrisburgh, 
will bave, as heretofore, the charge of the exercises. Among the 
lecturers announced are Dre. Guard, the celebrated Irish-American 
orator, Sime, Chancellor of the Syracuse University, Baldwin of 
China, and Lyman Abbott of The Christian Union. The assembly 
laste from Wednesday, July 26 to Tuesday, August 1. 

—The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Brooklyn, after a 
long, earnest effort, have succeeded in having a matron attached to 
the police station houses During the past month she bas met two 


hondred and ten women and girls in her official capacity. She er- 
deavors to find homes for each of them &s are not guilty of crime 
and are homeless, and visita them in the home provided, making 
them fcel that they are the objects of a friendly oversight. Satarday 
afternoon ehe visited the jail to find thore who need the aid of the 
Union when discharged, especially those who will be discharged San- 
day and who bave nohome. The Wayside Home, Home for the 
Friendiess, and the Lndustrial Kestaurant, are found to be invaluable 
aids in the work of reclaiming the unfortunates who appear in the 
police courts, E-pecial attention is civen to the young girls who are 
arrested for the first time, and the success with which the new move- 
ment has met has proved the wiedom of the originators. 


THE WEST. 


—The Methodist ministers of Cincinnati, Ohio, at their meeting 
July 3, passed resolutions “that the only Temperance amendment 
we desire to the Constitution of Obio is to have the present provisien 
probibiting license replaced by a prohbibitery clause in words ident- 
ical with or similar to those of the Iowa Amendment just adopted. 
We invite the temperance people of Ohio, of all political parties, 
and of all churebes and of no charch, to unite with us at the proper 
time in petitioning the present legislature to pass a joint resolation 
submitting the proposed amendment to the decision cf the voters of 
the State.” 

— The constitutional amendment adopted by the people of Iowa at 
the recent election, by a majority cf 40,000, reads as follows: ** Sec- 
tion 26. No person shall manufacture for sale, sell, or keep for sale 
ae a beverage any intoxicating liquora whatever, including ale, wine 
and beer. The General Assembly sha!'l, by law, prescribe regulations 
for the enforcement «f the provisions herein contained, and shall 
thereby provide suitable penalties for violation of the provisions 
thereof.”’ The churches exercised a great i: fucnce on the election. 
The census shows that cnly 16 per cent. of the population of the 
State are foreign born. “ 

—The members of the German Latheran Charch of Columbus, 
Ohio, are involved in a quarrel in which both sides have got out an 
injunction restraining the opposing side from entering the churcb, 
and the sheriif is in charge of the building. The trouble grew out 
of the objection of the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Herbst, to accept cer- 
tain doctrinal forms on predestination as paseed by the last Genera! 
Joint Synod of Ohio. Ue claims that this form is not to be foand 
in any symbol cal book of (Le Lutheran Church, or io the confessions 
ef the church. Anticipating this trouble, Mr. Herbst parchaged 
fome time since the old chapel used formerly by St. Panl’s Episcopal 
church, and as his congregat‘on voted to remain in the Joint Synod, 
by a vote of 76 to 32, be will form a new body and worship in the 
chapel, 

—At the ferty-fifth Diocesan Convention held In Chicago, at the 
second day's session, the question, Shall women vote for vestry- 
men? was discussed and referred to the Committee on Legielation, 
‘The commiitee reported against the amendment giving the lady 


memvers the right to vote. This gave rise to a very heated diecus 
sion, those in favor of giving women the vote basing their argument 
on the prine'ple of ta: ation withont representation; that women 


were (he most active in the work of the church acd should bave a 
voice in ite control. ‘There opposed ciaimed that if women were 
allowed to vote they would be eligib’e to office, and as they were 
moved more by feeling than judgment nothing but trouble would 
ensue. Dr. KR. A. Holland sant that women represented peace, and in 
times of excitement and contention abould keep silent ; that it would 
be imporsible for women to be unbiased if trammeled with a vote, 
and woman was only able to govern by submission. Bishop Mc- 
Laren was in favor of the committee’s report. The right to vote was 
not a Chrietian right but an acquired right, and the Protestant Epie- 


-| copal Church was the last place he should look for a petition from 


the women asking for such amovement. When the report was put 
to vote the clergy stood: year, 29; nays, 5. l’arishes—one vote 
each: yeas, 21; nays, 4. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


EVrIscoraL. 

—-Uenry T. Scudder entered upon his position of assistant rector 
of Grace Church, brooklyn, N. Y., July 2. 

David Cherbuliez, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, has en- 
terrd the Protestant Eni-copal Charch, and is a candidate for 
orders, 

—Henry 8. Bonnell, of St. Peter's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant to the Missionary Bishop of Washington 
Territory, and will officiate in the church at New Tacoma. 

—H. H. Wayne, of Baltimore, bas accepted the cal! to St. Paul's 
Memorial Charch at Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 

—Wiliam If. Vidbert, of St. Luke's Church, Germantown, Penn., 
has been elected bishop of the diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 

—B. F. Newton, of Texarkana, Texas, bas been called to the Mis- 
sion of the (ood Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo. 

—RKobert Holden has been appointed head master of St. Panl’s 
Cathedral School, Garden (ity, Long Island. 

— Dr. James Craik, of Kentucky, died recently at Kanawha, Va. 
Be was rector of Christ Church, Louisville, Ky., for thirty-five 
years. 

—Peter H. Hegeman, of New Brunswick, N. J., has accepted a call 
to the church at Shawangunk, N. Y. 

—E. Seymour, of Sault, Mich., accepts a call tothe church at Onto- 
nagan, Mich. 

—Mr. Rowe has accepted a cal! to the church at Sanlt, Mich. 

—Charles M. Addison, of Cambridge, Mass,, has accepted the 
rectorship of St John’s Church, Ariington, Mase. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—K. 5. Feagles has accepted a call to the church at Lafayette, 
N, 

—Mr. Babbitta, of Glendale, Ky., has accepted a call to the church 
at Tecumeech. 

—J. Li. Gilmore has accepted a call to the church at Northport, 

—Dr. Scott, of Monticelio, N. Y., has received a call to the church 
at Lebanon, O. 
—Archibald A. Murphy, of Leverington Charch of Roxborongh, 
Pa., was installed pastor of the church at Port Carbon, Pa., July 3. 
Adam Fawcett, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has accepted 
a call to the church at Huntington, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

- George I], Hepworth preaches in the Belleville Avenue Church 
of Newark, N. J. 

—W, De L. Love, Jr., of Lancaster, Mase., has received a call to 
the church at Keene, N. TI. 

—D. Augustine Newton has accepted a call to the church at Lan- 
caster, Mase., and will begin his work at once. 

—Charles H. Tainter wis installed pastor of the church at Milford, 
N. H., June 28, 

—Edwin A. Adams, for the past ten years a missionary of the 
American Board at ’rague, Austria, has severed his connection with 
the Board and returued to this country. 

—C. E. Harrington has resigned his ppstorate of the charch at 
Concord, Mase, 


-William Llayne Leaveill, of Manchester, N. IT., has received a call 
to the church at Brighton, Maaa. 
George C, Capron, of Andover Seminary, has accepted a call to 
the church at Wayland, Masa. 
-W. 4. Thompson, of South Glastonbury, Conn., has accepted a 
call to the church et East Canaan, Conn. 
— Edward N. Pomeroy will be installed pastor of the Union Church 
at Taunton, Maae., in Se ptember. 
—W. E. B. Moore, of West Stafford, has accepted a cali to Milling- 
ton, Conn. 
— William V. W. Davis, of Manchester, N. IL, bas received a ca!! 
to the Plymouth Church at Chicago, 1). 
—Jobn W. Wolcott bas accepted a cal! to the First Church at 
Morrisville, N. Y. 
—E. Gerry, of Bethel, Conn., has accepted a call to a church in 
Oregon. 
—H. A. Rose, of St. Johns, has accepted a cal! to the charch at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A 4G, Pierce has accepted a cal! te the charch at Climax, Mich. 
—E. F. Osborn has accepted a cali to the church at Galesbarg, 
Mich. 
—K. L. Graves bas resigned from the church at Dundee, Mich. 
—G. R. Bugbee will supply the pulpit of the ehurch at Bethel, 
Vt., for the ensuing yar. 
-Mr. Lawrence Phelps, of Barton, Vt., has accepted a cal! to 
Charlestown, Masa. 


—C, E. Harrington, of the South Charch of Concord, N. I., has 


tendered his resignation. 

—O. N. Hunt, of Lawrence, Mich., accepts a call tothe Charch at 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 

—T.C. Jerome of Manistee, Mich., accepts a call to the church 
at Gorham, N. H. 

—A. Wetherbee, of Grand Rapids, accepis a call tothe church at 
Whitewater, Wis. 

—William W. W. Davis, of the Second Charch at Manchester, N. 
H , has accepted a call to Plymouth Church, at ¢ hicago. 

—Joseph Cook delivered a lecture in May at the Meiji Kaido in 
Tokio, under the auspices of the Japanese Youug Men's Christian 
Association. 

—Eldridge Miz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a ca!! to the 
Centra! Church of Fall River, Maze. 

—D. W. Clark has been ordained pastor of the charch at Croyden, 
N.H. 

—James Flagg, of Andover, wil! supply the church at Ryegate, Vt. 

BAPTIST. 


—John Gow was ordained pastor of the church at Fair Haven, 
Conn., July 6, 

—Thomas Rambaut, of Newark, N. J., bas accepted a call to the 
Firet Church of Albany, N. Y, 

—W. A. Keese, of Salem, bas received a cal! to the church at 
Springtleld, Mage. 


—L. J. Dean, of Milford, N. U., waa installed pastor of the church 


at Randolp?. 

—E. G. Taylor has resigned from the church at Mount Morris, N J. 

~ Mr. Smith was crdained pastor of the church at Biue Hill, Me, 
Jane 28, 

R. K. Bellamy, of Chicopee Falle, Maes., preached his farewell 

sermon, July 2. 

—H. A. Morgan has been engaged to supply the pulpit of the church 
at South Windsor, Conn. 

—E. H. Hatfield, of Newton Theological Institute, has accepted a 
a call to Royalton, Masa. 

—fi. T. Morton has accepted the presidency of the Waco Univers- 
ity, Waco, Texas. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—Ceorge Pratt (Methodist), died at Winterport, Me., Jane 28. 

—J. H, Gaylord (Methodist), has been sppointed to enpply the 
pulpit cf the church at Longmeadow, Masas., forthe remainder of 
the year. 

—E. W. Pierce (Universalist), has resigned the pastorate of the 
cbharch at Chicopee, Maas. 

—James Park Stuart (Swedenborgian), died at Philadelphia 
June 29. 

—Abram Conklin (Universalist), has eccepted a cal! to the charch 
at Southold, N. Y. 

—L. C. Pinkerton (Christian) has been elected pastor of the church 
at Decatur, Ll. 

—George Batchelor, of Barton Square Unitarian Church at Salem, 
Mass., has been called to the Unity Church of Chicago, Il. 

—S. Herbert Robbin (Universalist) haa received acall to the church 
at Lockport, N. Y. 

—C. W, Wendte began bis ministry in the Channing Memorial 
Charch, Newport, R. 1 , July 2. 
“ —Theodore Shaffer (Reformed) has been installed pastor of the 
East Charch of Newark, N. J. - 

—George W. Anderson (Lutheran) has received a cali to the churc 
at Melrose, N. Y. 

—Ezra A. Hoyt (Universalist) was installed pastor of the church at 
Thompsonville, Conn., Jane 28. 

—Mr. Knickerbocker (Universalist) preached his farewel! sermon 
to the church at Washington, Mich., July 2. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—The Congregational Church of Harlem will erect a new building 
on the corner of 12st Street and Madison Avenue, facing Mount 
Morris Park. It will cost $45,000.._—-The cornerstone of the Gar- 
field Memorial Church was laid at Washington, D. C., July Ad- 
dresses were made by the pastor, Mr. Powers, Professor Hinsdale of 
Hiram Col'ege, and others. Nearly 5,000 people attended the cere- 
monuies.—A new Baptist Church is in course of erection at Rood- 
house, li].——Tae First Church at West Springfleld, Mass., has been 
undergoing extensive repairs.——The Methodist Protestant Church 
at Middletown, Conpn., has been altered and repaired.——A new Cath- 
olic Church at Haddonfield, New Jersey.——The cornerstone for a 
new M. E. Church was laid at Newport, Ohio, July 5.——-The M. E, 
Chiirch at Covington, Ky., is being repaired.-——-St. Phillip’s Church 
of Crompton, R. I., was consecrated by Bishop Clark.——The Uni- 
tarian Church at Gloucester, Maes, is being repaired.——Ground 
haa been purchased at Far Rockaway on which a new Catholic 
Church will be erected.—-The cornerstone of Calvary Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia was laid July 3.——The Methodist Epis 
copal Church at Shrewsbury, Masa., has been painted and the organ 
placed back of the pulpit.——-A Methodist Episcopal Church is in 
course of erection at Hartwell, Oblo, also one at Hull, N. H.——A 
new Episcopal Church at South Manchester, Conn.——The corner- 
stone of the Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenne and 
Sixty-fourth Street, New York, was laid on the evening of June 22. 

—For Earope: Dr. William R. Williams, the oldest Baptist min- 
ister in this country; William E. Dickinson, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicopee, Mass., sailed July 1; Bishop Foster (M. E ), 
to preside over conferences of Bulgaria and India; J. E. Cookman, 
of the First-Place M. E. (burch, Brooklyn, N. Y., sailed July 5; 
John Finch, of Park Avenue ‘Methodist Charch, ‘Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sailed July 11. 
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SERMON BY Henry WARD 


THE UNPARDONABLE 


“Therefore I say unto you, every ein and blasphemy shall be fcr- 
given unto men; but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be 
forgiven. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall speak against the 
Holy Spirit it ehall not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in 
that which is to come.”—Marrt. xii., 31,32. (It would seem, there- 
fore, that there is a forgiveness in the world to come.) “ Because 
they said, He bath an unclean spirit.” —Mark iil., 80. 

TINHE matter ofan unpardonable sin has been a mat- 

ter of horrible curiosity, and also of dreadful fear, 
to thousands of people. Where a community of anycon- 
siderable number of persons exists, and has had faith- 
ful moral teaching from Scripture ground, I suppose 
there will be found perhaps in every thousand of them 
one whois underthe dreadful apprehension that he 
has sinned away, as it is phrased other-where, “his 
day of grace,” and that God has an anger which will 
never forgive. Itis a feeling which is found to exist 
both in and out of insane retreats. 

I purpose to speak on this subject; and before we 
take up the passage selected, and its attendant circum- 
stances, let us give a larger consideration to the matter 
of forgiveness. The word runs through the whole 
New Testament; it runs through all civil procedure— 
criminal law especially; and it is to a very great 
extent monarchically, rather than philosophically, 
understood. For very obvious reasons it is spoken of 
largely in the Bible as being an act of the divine will 
and purpose; and that thought is indiscriminately 
applied to almost all the processes of teaching in the 
New Testament. 

N»>w, what is forgiveness? It is the remission of 
the consequences of a violation of Jaw, and of pains 
and penalties of every kind which arise from having 
broken a law. It may be considered as, first, organic. 
In other words, far away from human society the 
divine will expresses itself in natural law. Thus a 
man, by intemperance, by gluttony, by excess of activ- 
ity, by violation of pbysical law, may disarrange his 
whole structure. His head may suffer, his chest may 
suffer, any part of his body may suffer. Violence may 
fracture a limb, or some sprain may distort a tendon or 
a muscle; and everywhere man, as a physical organi- 
zation, is in contact with God's organic law in the 
physical world in which we live. 

The prineiple of forgiveness runs through creation. 
That is to say, all violations of laware not fatal. They 
may inflict more or less pain; they may bring upon 
a man suffering to a certain extent; but so soon as a 
man finds that the derangement of his stomach has 
arisen from eating improper food, although the know}- 
edge and the reformation do not take away the dyspep- 
sia, yet, if he thoroughly turns away from the course 
he has been pursuing, and pursues wholesome methods, 
in time he will recover. Nature has forgiven him. If 
a man has broken a limb, and called assistance, the 
limb is set, bound up, and not used; and nature in- 
stantly begins to re-cement theends ; and in the course 
of a month if he is a temperate man, or in six months 
if he is a drunkard, there begin to be egigns of health 
again. Ifthe man had made no change the penalty 
would have gone on; but the moment he stopped the 
act of sinning, and put himself in a condition of obedi- 
ence to the law of nature, nature had compassion on 
him, and gave him back his leg finally, and said, 
‘*Now take it, and look out next time.” 

If a man by an excessive use of his brain brings his 
nervous system into a state of derangement, and is 
subject to sleeplessness, and the ten thousand ills 
which proceed from this citadel of health, and which 
it sends out as so many fiery arrows when it is as- 
sailed, invaded or attacked ; and if he takes heed, and 
says, ‘‘I have transgressed the law of nature,” and 
looks well to his food, to his sleep, and to the amount 
of labor which he puts upon himself; if, in other 
words, he rebounds, and goes back to obedience, then 
nature says to him, ‘'i will be lenient with you; in 
three years I will give yuu back your head again; but 
not before that time.” 

Throughout the physical world you may cure fevers, 
dropsies, fractures, derangements of vital organs; you 
may violate all the multiplied economies that go to 
- constitute the individual pbysical man, and rebound 
will bring forgiveness; but there is a point beyond 
which if you go it will not, either in youth, in middle 
life or in old age. Many a young man who spends 
himself until he has drained the fountain of his vitality 
dry in youth is an old man at thirty years of age; he 
creeps and crawls at forty, and at fifty, if he is alive, 
he isa wretch. Nature says, ‘‘I forgive all manner of 
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iniquity and transgression and sin to a man who docs 
not commit the unpardonable sin”’—for there is an 
unpardonable sin, physically speaking, that is possible 
to every man. 

If a thousand-pound weight fall upon a man so that 
it grinds the bones of his leg to powder, like flour, I 
should like to see any surgeon that could restore it to 
him. He may give him a substitute in the form of 
wood or cork, but he cannot give him his leg again. 
There is an unpardonable sin that may be committed 
in connection with the lungs, with the heart, or with 
the head. They are strung with nerves as thick as 
beads on a string ; and up to a certain point of exccss 
or abuse of the nervous system if you rebound there 
will be remission, and you will be put back, or nearly 
back, where you were before you transgressed nature’s 
laws; but beyond that point—it differs in different 
men, and in different parts of the same man—if you 
go on transgressing, and persist in transgression, you 
will never get over the effect of it as long as you live. 

Now, if you go up from mere physical nature to the 
first stage above it, you come to the animal kingdom. 
There is no such thing known in the animal kingdom 
as voluntary forgiveness as between animal and ani- 
mal. There is a trial of strength, there is quarreling 
and fighting, in that kingdom; but there is no case 
which I can remember or recall in which there was 
anything like remission there. If a weaker brute sub- 
mits to a stronger one he will be allowed to stand in 
the yard, or feed in the pasture; but if he does not 
submit there will be perpetual warfare. There is no 
peace-making between a lamb anda lion; none be- 
tween a wolf and arabbit; none between a fox and a 
fowl. No such thing is known. 

As you emerge into the lower forms of human life 
you find beginning to show itsclf a conscious thinking 
and willing mind treating with more or less lenity 
offenses against itself which really violate social law: 
as, for instance, where a man steals your ox, and you 
say to him, ‘‘ You restore to me two yoke of oxen and 
I will consider that as payment in full, and will be 
‘neighborly toward you after this,” saying in yourself, 
“*T think that will reform him. He will not want to 
pay four-fold a great many times.” In other words, if 
you think forgiving him on conditions will make him 
peaceable and safe, you forgive him. No law is called 
in; no magistracy has anything to do with it; it is 
simply an act of your own will or judgment. If, how- 
ever, in your opinion he will steal on to the end, you 
may watch him, you may binder him, you may thresh 
him; but you will never forgive him. That is to say, 
you cannot by any act of your will release him from 
the consequences of his transgression toward you. 
You may release him in single instances, but you can- 
net give hiny anything that shall be in the nature of a 
permanent release. As long as he will transgress, so 
long he will be punished for it if you can catch hin. 

In the family a child that is bitterly cruel you may 
forgive so far as a single act is concerned, on the 
ground that he is sorry for it and probably will not do 
it any more. If he has ceased to do evil, and begun to 
learn to do well, you remit the penalty that comes 
from your disfavor. Having disfranchised the child 
from your heart in some sense, having certainly dis- 
franchised him in your government, if on evidence he 
is thoroughly sorry to the extent that his sorrow will 
work cure, you forgive him; but if he goes on in the 
old way, and is yet sly, insincere, deceitful and cruel, 
you cannot forgive him. Forgiveness always carries 
with it the conception of reformation, of change in the 
existing conditions such that transgressions will not 
go on. Under such circumstances the penalty will 
stop, first or last, according to the differences in people, 
and the different modes in which they areto be treated. 

From this stage of organic law, where in the lower 
conditions of human life forgiveness is based upon 
change or reformation, we come into more highly 
developed instances where forgiveness depends on the 
feeling of one person toward another; and it will be 
found that forgiveness, as the man himself is evolved, 
is less and less animal, and embraces in itself the 
qualities which we may suppose constitute life in the 
invisible realm. His horizon is larger, his sentiment 
is richer, and his love comprehends all who are around 
about him, as if they were part and parcel of his own 
self. Where such a state of things exists we begin to 
find that the man’s own love stands to him in the 
stead of reformation. That is, he says, “‘I forgive 
this wanton wrong that has been done to me, because, 
in the first place, Iam sorry for the man in the pro- 
portion in which he deserves punishment; I have 
compassion on him inthe proportion in which he is 
wicked; and I believe the bounty of my kindness 
concerning him will reform him.” He from whom the 
forgiveness comes does not wait for any change to 
take place ; he forgives out of the developed largeness 
and richness of his own nature, with the impression, 
‘* My heart is the best bandage, the best medicine, for 
that man, and will cure him.” He takes on that glori- 


fied form of the higher developments of human nature. 


This is where a man is treating his fellow m 
vately ; but in the organization of human society the 
work is so vast and various that we are obliged to put 
men who represent law into places of power. Gov- 
ernors, magistrates, executive officers, emperors, 
kings, represent the aggregate moral sense and purpose 
of millions of people. Government is a very imper- 
fect thing. It isindispensable; without it society 
could not live: nevertheless the coarsest and crudest 
of all the processes of necessary law are found in the 
structure and administration of penal law among men 
—and that, too, not on account of the weakness of the 
ends or purposes of law, but on account of the fact 
that law has to be administered through limited, biased 
and imperfect human nature. 

The most perfect law that could possibly exist would 
be that of .a luminous individual monarch, if he only 
really knew enough, and was just enough, and was 
kind enough, and was continuous enough. There 
could be no other government like that. It would be 
pretty nearly the government of every family. The 
government of father and mother is aristocratic; or, 
if one predominates, it is monarchic. Family govern- 
ment, taking the world over, is more like God's 
government than any other. [ut in civil society we 
meet a danger in appointing any one man to take 
charge of the welfare of the community. Men are too 
weak to be trusted with such immense power as that 
would involve. Law, therefore, has to complicate the 
processes of government in every conceivable way ; 
and men are not left at liberty to follow their own 
judgment: they are required to follow precedents. 
The experiences of generations are laid down as com- 
mon law. They are resolved into statutes. And 
officers that administer law must do it through pre- 
scribed channels. The consequence is ‘that a large 
amount of injustice is done. 

One great trouble with theology has been that the 
processes by which we have contrived to manage 
weakness in administrators have been transferred to 
God’s government, the inference being that because 
human governments had to do such and such things, 
God was obliged to do so and so; as when it is said 
that God has to take charge of the moral sentiments of 
the universe, simply because on earth men find it 
necessary to take charge of the public sentiment of 
the world. You might just as well say that God has 
to eat and drink because men do. It is the transfer 
not of that which is universal and inherent, but of 
that which is secular, and limited by man’s incapacity; 
it isan expedient among men ; it will lapse just in the 
proportion in which society grows larger and better ; 
and it may be supposed to disappear utterly when 
we come to the sphere of a perfect God in unity. 

Now, in human society, when you ask for forgive. 
ness it is confined to very narrow limits indeed. It is 
in the power of the ruler to remit punishment where 
a man bas been over-con:lemned, where there has been 
some injustice done him, or where it is evident that 
he is so far recovered that it will do him and society 
no harm, but good, to set him free. The governor may, 
in certain limited cases, forgive. The process is like 
that in nature when itis given a voice. Here is a man 
condemned to seclusion from society; he is deprived 
of his personal liberty: and I forgive him because 
Isee that a change has been wrought in him which 
makes him safe to himself and society. But the cases 
of that kind are not very many. Generally the men 
who are forgiven by the governor are men who have 
a large number of voters behind them. Our governors 
forgive scoundrels because it will inure to their profit, 
inasmuch as these scoundrels bave political influence. 
Forgiveness under such circumstances is corrupt, and 
is an outrage upon the divinity which inheres in a true 
forgiveness. 

The tribunals decree penalties for transgressions of 
various kinds against the laws of the land; and they 
are classified according to their hcinousness, so far as 
that is practicable; but as every one probably differs 
in some respects from every other the law cannot deal 
with them individually; and so it generalizes rather 
than specializes. If a man has committed a given 
offense he is sent to the penitentiary for five years ; 
and then he is let out. He has expiated the offense, 
but he is not pardoned. The government simply 
says to him, ‘‘We put upon you such a penalty, as 
that which will be for the benefit of society. You are 
an example.” It acts upon the presumption that he 
will not commit the offense again, territied by the 
sight of the penalty. So, the penalty being fulfilled in 
his case, he goes out not changed ; and very likely he 
will go back to Sing Sing again before a month 
passes. We do not look for reformation in our peni- 
tentiaries. They are conducted on principles which 
very largely belie human nature. Our reformatory in- 
stitutions are many of them most wasteful of moral 
reformation, 80 poorly are they adapted to the work 
for which they are designed. Indeed the whole matter 
of the reformation of criminals is in the dark. As yet 
we are feeling our way toward it. Morbid anatomy in 
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the human body is better understood than morbid an- 
atomy in the civil body. 

So, then, forgiveness, as the result of the study of 
the offender, is casual, and occasional, and very often 
wrong; but the infliction of pain and penalty by so- 
ciety is a thing very largely indulged in. When, how- 
ever, the pains anc. penalties have been gone through 
society does not forgive the man. There is no act of 
forgiveness, nor is there any implication of change in 
the man’s habit. 

If we rise still higher, into the presence‘of the All- 
Ruler, and of that law which is shadowed in nature, 
and which exists in benevolent and wise individuals, 
we come into the realm of what I think may be pre- 
sumed to be the law of the universe, and not that ad- 
ministration of law which we see in human society it- 
self. The organization of society is imperfect; and 
imperfect government is no fit type by which to judge 
of or teach what is the structure of that divine admin. 
istration wherein we come back to the divine nature 
and power, perfect in love, universal in sympathy, and 
unerring in wisdom. As I understand forgiveness in 
the heart of God, it is this: that wherever any crea- 
ture has transgressed, and perceives his wrong, and 
turns away from it for the purpose of reformation and 
right-doing, he is forgiven. Ido not hold that God 
stands and looks upon the individual, and says, ‘*‘ When 
he has complied with such and such conditions I will 
forgive him.” 

Men wait for evidence that their sins are pardoned. 
Why, the evidence lies in this: that he has renounced 
sin and that his heart has turned against it. That is 
all the evidence that he needs; and when he has that 
he will have all the evidence that he will ever have. 
There may have been a way in which dull apprehen- 
sions were excited in you; there may have been higher 
hours in which the vision of your forgiveness came 
flashing in upon you; butit was not when you thought 
of it that it took place; nor was it then that God first 
relented. It is in the universal economy that he who 
has done wrong, and has turned from that wrong to 
right, is forgiven. 

Well, are there no exceptions? As I said, in the 
natural world there are extremes of morbidity which 
no reformation touches; and I understand that there 
are perversions in men’s dispositions such that they 
never will change under any influence that can be 
brought to bear upon them. Iam not speaking of the 
presumptions or probabilities of remedy in the other 
life; Lam not speaking of the notion that this world is 
the only sphere in which a man has a chance to re- 
pent; I say nothing on these subjects: I merely say 
that | infer from this language in general that it is pos- 
sible for the intellectual nature of a man to carry trans- 
gression so far as that it will never react, either now 
or hereafter; and that whena man has come to that 
condition of mind he is in an unforgivable state. Since 
forgiveness is predicated upon a condition of reforma- 
tion or change, he cannot be forgiven until he changes ; 
and if he will not change, what is the inference ? 

I remark, then, in this matter, that there can be no 
forgiveness without repentance and without fruit meet 
for repentance. The change that leads to divine for- 
giveness is a change in your purpose and in your se- 
quent disposition; and when that change is genuine, 
and carries with it your life, you are forgiven, and the 
forgiveness registers itself. The moment & man has 
turned from evil to good, from selfishness to benevo- 
lence, from pride to humility, from self-serving or self- 
indulgence to self-sacrifice or the service of others, 
he bas a right to lift up his hand and say, before God, 
‘‘Though my life is imperfect, though I sometimes 
come short of my duty, though I sometimes overstep 
the law, thoug) now and then I lapse from obedience, 
yet God knows that I mean to live right, and I know 
that he has forgiven me.” Every man has aright to 
say, ‘lam forgiven” when he can also say, “I am 
chanzed, not merely in a superficial way, but in my 
disposition and life.” When you are so changed, you 
need not wait for a declaration that you are forgiven. 

The sign of forgiveness, then, is to be looked for in 
yourself, and not in any extraordinary manifestations. 
When I read of the experiences of Jonathan Edwards 
and men of his stamp; when I reflect upon the long pil- 
grimage to the promised land which John Wesley pur- 
sued; when I look upon the lives of that whole school 
of venerable men whose experiences were profound, 
but whose philosophy of the processes by which men 
are changed from darkness to light was so mechanical, 
I marvel and wonder. I do not speak of these experi- 
ences to deride them. They were actual experiences, 
and I have no doubt the conversion was genuine ; 
but it was a most unnecessary one. Suppose a child, 
seeing treasures lie open in a closet, should steal a 
necklace, and so become a little eight-year-old thief, 
not a quarter ripe, having never done the like before, 
would it be necessary to seize him and paint before 
him all the terrific scenes through which a double- 
dyed criminal is obliged to pass? Is it not sufficient 
simply to explain to bim the wrongfulness of the act 


he has committed, and point out to him that which is 
right? Men, in dealing with sinners, used to send their 
souls to hell, so to speak. They used to portray to their 
minds all the horrors of a nightmare imagination. 
Why did they not bring them direct to the Lord, that 
they might hear him say, ‘‘If you bate evil, and turn 
from it, I will forgive and accept you” ? 

If you are going south when you ought to be going 
north, what have you to do? Notto stop and lament 
and cry—that would be babyish ; but to turn around. 
If a man is a drunkard, what is he to do? Stcp drink- 
ing. That tells the story. Does a man steal? ‘Let 
him that stole steal no more.” Wherever a man is on 
the wrong course, and finds it out, he must stop, and 
take the other course. All punishment may not 
abandon you at once; but you are forgiven, and nature 
begins to work*for you, and not against you. 

If a man has violated his friendship, and shows that 
the sorrow he feels for the wrong is great, the person 
wronged, if he has a benevolent heart, takes him right 
back again. We may put a man off in such a case, 
but God does not; for God understands. Forgiveness 
is so intimately connected with reformation that when 
a man turns from evil and returns to good, the first 
step of return being the beginning of a long series of 
steps assured, his forgiveness takes effect at once, ‘inas- 
much as God has commanded the heavens and the 
earth to forgive men who come back from evil to 
good. 

Now, the question recurs, is it possible ior a man to 
go so far that he does not want to come back? Yes; 
oh yes. 1 have seen men who have become very old, 
whom avarice had eaten into like a canker, and who 
came at last to poverty on account of their riches. 
And they stinted their table; they stinted their own per- 
sons ; and the hands that had been like vultures’ claws, 
forever extended to grasp and to draw ip, had become 
almost brute-like by attenuation. These men could 
not afford good light ; they could not afford a good 
bed; they could not afford anything; and I looked 
upon them, corrugated and dried up by the moral 
insanity of avarice, and said, ‘‘ What would be the use 
of my talking to them? Is there any gospel I could 
preach to them that would do them any good? None. 
They have gone past my help. Their whole system is 
organized in the direction of avarice.” 

Now, is it possible fora man to come into such a 
state in regard to the highest truths of the universe ? 
We know that it is possible fora man to come into 
such a state in the world respccting honor, decency 
and kindness; in every direction we see persons who 
have been brought down tothe very extreme of lust 
so that nothing can reach them; and there is the 
general principle among men that as the body may 
have diseases which are incurable, that as broken 
bones may beso broken that they cannot be set, and that 
as the heart may be so disturbed or so disordered that 
it can never recover, 80 men may go so far in sinning 
that there can be no salvation for them. and that their 
case is hopeless justin proportion to the degree in 
which they become moral imbeciles. 

For a man that is born apparently heathen; for a 
mac that is brought up ina neighborhood such that 
he never knows when the Sabbath comes, there being 
no such day in his calendar because he had no instruc- 
tion concerning it; for a man that begins down with 
the brute, and treats himself like a brute—for even 
such a man there is hope; and Christ has said, 
‘*The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom 
of God before you.” 

So we feel that there are men who have sinned away 
their light and knowledge, their day of grace. We 
feel that there are men who have violated every noble 
instinct of their nature. They were born in animal 
life, and they never got much above it. And for those 
who were bred in ignorance and vice there may be 
some palliation. Of men who had praying mothers 
and virtuous fathers, and al! the tendencies about 
whom in their early life were for good, there are many 
who began with gradual steps to go away from the 
right course, and soon they lost their first sensibility; 
and by and by their feelings were benumbed; and at 
last we find them in the very lowest conditions, with 
all those sentiments which made youth beautiful and 
home happy apparently obliterated. Sound them, and 
there is death; sound them again, and there is death ; 
sound them still again, and there is death; and we 
say, public sentiment says, the pulpit says, the ex- 
perience of men says of such persons, ‘‘ There is no 
hope for them; they cannot be cured; they are dead.” 

Now, is it true that a man may so corrupt the whole 
of his moral being that, the bounty of the influences 
which lie beyond this world falling upon him, it will 
fall upon him not as dew upon the grass, stimulating 
new growth, but as the rains fall upon the barren sands 
of Sahara? This is what Christ says. Turn back to 
that history. 

You will bear in mind, without going at all into the 
organic conditions of the Trinity, that those things 
which in the New Testament the Holy Spirit represents 


may be said to be God's most exquisite humanitics and 
loves; and that they are spoken of as giving light, as 
inspiring the conscience and the imagination, as pene- 
trating the hearts of men, and as interpreting sym- 
pathy, kindness, all that is delicat: and generous and 
noble in God. Therefore the caution, ‘‘ Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit”—the very nearest Friend a man can have. 
While God represents law and government, the Spirit 
represents all that is restraining and gentle. 

The first effect upon the ruling class of Christ’s com- 
ing was the feeling that perhaps they could raise up an 
advocate for their side. Selfishness and lust ani 
avarice were in them with great strength, and they 
went down to see if Christ could be used. That he had 
great intluence with men, that he was an cloquent 
speaker, and that he possessed miraculous power they 
did not doubt; and they said, ‘‘If he can be brought 
over to our side we will lead the whole people”; but 
when they found that they could not use him they be- 
gan to misinterpret him, to resist him, and to say, 
‘‘He is not very much,” and to overcome, so far as 
they could, the power of the popular mind in his favor. 
And when .they saw that his miracles were not mere 
shows and pretenses ; when they saw that he was born, 
like themselves, of the common people; when they 
saw that he carried their sorrows and their woes, and 
that his miraculous works were all humanities, reliev- 
ing the sick, restoring the lepers, making the deaf to 
hear and causing the dumb to talk; when they saw the 
work of God manifesting itself in him, and the Spurit 
bearing witness in his life; when they saw that their 
derisive criticism did not destroy his influence with 
the masses, then they turned around and said, ‘‘ This 
is Beelzebub; he bas a devil in him.” And Christ 
said, ‘‘ When men have gone down so low, and s0 cor- 
rupted themselves, that when they look upon the very 
quintessence of divine love and purity and compassion 
they denounce it, and hate it, and foam against it, it is 
an evidence that they have demoralized themselves to 
the degree that they will be dissolved before they will 
be reformed. There is no hope for them.” 

Such is the unpardonable sin. It is not a single act. 
It is a state in which a man persistently antl conscious. 
ly, as a part of his permanent being, sets himself, with 
all that is corrupt and animal aad venomous in him, 
against whatever is pure, and sweet, and humane and 
gentle. It is the insurrection of damnation against 
salvation. And itis a condition which Christ says 
has gone beyond cure. 

If men are greatly alarmed for fear they have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, that is evidence that they 
have not committed it. No man ever committed it 
who did not want to. No man whois striving to avoid 
committing it has any occasion for fear on that score. 
When a man has committed the unpardonable sin the 
heaven is silent over his head. To him there is no 
warning angel, no vision of the day, no dream of the 
night, no trembliog of the ground under his feet, and 
no revelation with pointed spear saying, ‘‘ Thou art 
ruined!” To him there comes no form, gaunt and 
hidegus, from the deep, to say, ‘‘We wait for thee.” 
He has gone through a process which stupefies every 
thought and feeling of the highest kind. He has no 
aspiration, and no hope of the future. He is nothing 
but a bundle of flesh and bones, both of which are rot- 
ten; and all that was divine in him has died, or been 
smothered out. But ifa man is sensitive to right and 
wrong, and would rather Ye right than wrong, and is 
striving to be righ’ instead of wrong, he has not com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. / 

Generally speaking, only men who are tainted with 
melancholy have this fear of having committed the 
unpardonable sin; but sometimes others do; and 
multitudes of personas have passed under my inspection 
and care who felt that they had committed it: charm- 
ing persons, loving mothers, good neighbors, full of 
the very milk of human kindness. Though they were 
radiant with domestic virtues, they drooped because 
they feared the day of grace had gone by, and their 
souls were not saved. 

Once more let me say, that if it be true, even in 
the remote way in which I have preached it, that there 
is such a thing in a man’s spiritual nature as coming to 
a degree of incurableness, as there is in bodily diseases, 
and if no man has signals set up so that he can say, 
‘‘T have gone a quarter of the way, I have gone half 
way, I have gone three quarters of the way, and it is 
time for me to turn back,” it behooves every man to 
beware. If there is a sense of uneasiness at the steady 
loss of sensibility to divine things ; if there is a mourn- 
ful parting with your childhood beliefs; if there is 
an endeavor to find something on which you can 
rest; and if youstand weeping for your old faith 
as an emigrant weeps for his old home, then your sin 
is not fatal necessarily; but if a man finds that he is 
letting go all virtues and aspirations, and vulgarizing 
all his conceptions, and is unconcerned, though he 
does not feel alarmed for himself his friends have 
reason to feel alarmed for him. 

Many men are in danger, and they need to have the 
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signals of danger given to them. It mey be that they 
have not yet gone far enougi to be obtuse and hard ; 
and that if they receive warning in time they can be 
saved. The only safe place for a man is where he and 
his conscience are at agreement with the will of the 
universe. The law of love, of purity, of truth, of duty 
and of heroism*brings a man to safety. God is on the 
side of the man who seeks to obey that law; but he 
who has gone so far from it that at last he disowns 
it, hates it, does not believe in it, resists it and scoffs 
at it, shall not be forgiven, either in this life or in the 
life which is to come. | 

May God keep us, revealing to us such a life and 
maintaining in us such sweetness and tenderness of 
heart as that day by day, in our transgression and sin, 
the rebound in us of yearning for him shall bring us to 
repeated forgiveness. The longsuffering of divine 
patience is beyond all thought. If every time we 
stumble we do not turn back, but still pursue our 
journey upward, the infinite patient waiting of God is 
sufficient for us; but if we have lost all thought and 
care of God and his law, woe be to us. Our darkness 
shall not wait; it will come; and how great will be 
that darkness! What a mistake will they find them- 
selves to have made who are unforgiven in spite of 
grace and waiting mercies! That the thunders of a 
state of unforgiveness are loud and terrible no man can 
disbelieve who reads the Word of God. I beseech you, 
therefore, turn back to the light, to goodness, to divine 
mercy, and to everlasting life. 


The Sunday-Schaol. 


BLIND BARTIMEUS. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


‘HERE are three accounts of this incident, given 
respectively by Matthew, Mark and Luke. Ac- 
cording to Mark, one blind beggar was healed. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, two. According to Matthew 
and Mark the healing was performed as Jesus was 
departing from Jericko. According to Luke, as he was 
entering into Jericho. It is impossible to reconcile 
such discrepancies as these with any theory of verbal 
inspiration. It is impossible to suppose that God 
would have dictated three different accounts, to differ- 
ent writers of the same incident, with such irreconcila- 
ble inconsistencies. The notion of some of the older 
harmonists, that Christ healed two blind men as he was 
entering the city and one blind man as he was going 
out, does not deserve even serious consideration. On 
the other hand, the variations are just such as we 
should anticipate in the case of historians who were 
left to use their own faculties in ascertaining the truth 
of history and were simply guarded by the Spirit of 
God from those errors which are the result of passion, 
prejudices and partisanship. Whether two blind men 
or one were healed, whether as Christ was entering the 
or departing from the city, are matters of not the least 
consequence ; and the fact that the writers differ in 
these details simply indicates that we have the testi- 
mony of independent witnesses, and ae contirme the 
truth of their story. 

The story itself is a very simple one. It occurred as 
Christ was going up to Jerusalem, really to enter upon 
his Passion, but, as his disciples supposed, to take 
possession of his throne and inaugurate his king- 
dom. Beggary was and is far more common in the 
East than in Europe, and incomparably more common 
than in this country. Blindness is also a common 
affliction, owing to the lack of cleanliness and to an ex- 
posure to an almost tropical sun. Bartimeus—that is, 
the son of Timeus—was sitting by the roadside begging 
when he heard the tramp of the multitude approaching. 
Some one told him that it was the famed Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom the multitude believed was the long- 
promised Messiah core to deliver Palestine from 
Roman rule, and to make Jerusalem mistress of 
the world. Rabbinical teaching had long accustomed 
the Jews to believe that one of the evidences of the 
Messiah would be his power to open the eyes of the 
blind. Bartimeus caught with that hope which is not 
infrequently the child of despair at this remote chance, 
and called out, ‘Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy 
upon me.” For sucb a miserable beggar to intrude 
his private griefs on the King of Israel], as |he was go- 
ing up to assume his kingdum, seemed to the bystand- 
ers an impertinence, and they attempted to silence 
him, but he would not be silenced. The more they 
rebuked, the more vociferous was he. At length 
Jesus stopped, and directed that the blind man be led 
tohim. In those reactions common in such a case, 
some of the very ones who had been foremost to forbid 
the blind man’s cry would be now the foremost to run 
to him with the message, ‘‘ Be of good comfort: rise, 
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he calleth thee.” He cast off his shaw] in his eager haste, 
not waiting to wrap it about him, and through the pas- 
sage way which the now sympathetic and curious crowd 
made for him was led to the Master, who asked him, 
‘* What wilt thou that I should do unto thee ?” and he 
answered his petition for sight, ‘‘Go thy way; thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight, and followed him, glorifying God. 

The commentators of all ages have seen in this inci- 
dent a parable of redemption: the blind man, the sin- 
ner who is in outer darkness; who can yet dimly dis- 
cern the approach of the Light-giver ; whose call, if he 
calls for mercy, is always heard, though not always at 
first answered; and who receives his sight as a free 
gift, without cost, and without any other condition than 
simply desire to receive it on his part. It also affords 
a kind of parabolic illustration of free will and free 
grace; the blind man both calls and is called, both 
elects and is elected. There also seems to me to be 
significance not so often noted in the contrast between 
the broad sympathy of Christ and the want of sym- 
pathy of his disciples.. To the latter the beggarman’s 
cry is an intrusion and an impertinence; but no cry 
for help ever seems intrusive or impertinent to Christ, 
and when, over-ruling and rebuking the interference of 
his followers, he answers with his compassion the ap- 
peal for pity, al! the people give praise unto God. 
We need not go beyond the bounds of our own coun- 
try and our own time to find a parallel to this incident. 
For how many years the Negro in{his darkness cried 
for light, and the Christian church with few exceptions 
was indifferent to his ignorance, and even rebuked as 
infidel and atheistic the philanthropy which would 
stop the apparent march of Christ’s church in order 
to give succor to the blind beggar. To-day China 
reaches out its hands for help, and, drawn by the ad- 
vantages which a Christian country affords over a 
pagan country, would come to the United States, where 
Christ has brought us life and light, and Christian 
people standing on the shores of the Pacific rebuke 
him and demand that he shall hold his peace lest his 
crying and his coming disturb us. 

How often you hear it said that nothing can be 
done in the community for such a class because it is 
Irish, or for such another class because it is German- 
infidel ; and what is this but the followers of Christ 
declaring either that there isno sympathy in Christ’s 
heart for those blinded by superstition or infidelity, or 
no power in Christ’s touch to give them sight? Nay, 
how continuously in the Christian community individ- 
uals are taught that they are shut out from Christ’s 
sympathies by their unbelief, and that they cannot 
have help from him until they can see him: as though 
spiritual blindness did not present a greater claim on 
Christ’s sympathies thao physica! blindnses; as though 
doubt, or even unbelief, were not a greater appeal to 
his compassion than sightless eyes. Wherever there 
is human need there is an appeal to Christ, conscious 
or unconscious, and wherever seeming followers of 
Christ fear lest the progress of the church may be im- 
peded by consideration for the poor, the weak, the 
ig-orapt, the superstitious or the oppressed, they sub- 
ject themselves to the same rebuke which Christ ad- 
ministered here to those who would have stilled the 
crying of the blind man, and prevented Christ from 
being halted in his march by the blind man’s need. 

QUESTIONS. 

Compare the three accounts of this incident in Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke, and reconcile them. 

Give an account of the bistory of Jericho. 

What reasons are afforded by the Old Testament 
prophecies for the Jewish faith that the Messiah would 
open the eyes of the blind? 

What is meant by the phrase, ‘‘Son of David”? 

What other instances in the Bible of the cure of the 
blind ? 

What evidence that we have here an accurate ac- 
count of the event, and what evidence that the event 
itself was miraculous ? 

What lessons, practical and spiritual, can you draw 
from this incident ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL Tnovent.— The cure of bodily and spiritual 
blindness by the power of God 

ist. To talk about blindness. 

Let the teacher request the children to cover their 
eyes with their hands, and keep them covered until 
told to do differently. Let a few things like the fol- 
lowing be said: I am holding a handkerchief in my 
hand, but you do not know whether it is a red one or 
a white one; do you? Ihave taken up a book, but you 
do not know whether it is a large one or a small one. 
I heve brought somebody to stand by my side, but you 
do not know who itis. Now you may uncover your 
eyes. Youcould not see anything when your eyes 
were covered. Like what kind of people were you? 
What makes people blind? Tell me about blind peo- 
ple whom you have seen. 


2d. To teach about Jesus curing the blind man of 
Jericho. 

Ask the children if they have ever heard of any blind 
man being made to see. They will probably recall the 
incident taught May 21. Afterward relate graphically 
the healing of Bartimeus. Putin every detail of cir- 
cumstances to help the children realize what was done 
—the utter helplessness and poverty of-Bartimeus, who 
sat by the wayside begging; his thoughts about being 
cured by Jesus, because he had heard of others whom 
Jesus had made to see; his hearing a great crowd of 
people going by one day and asking why it was, and 
| being told that Jesus was passing by; his loud call to 
Jesus for help; the efforts of those near to keep him 
still; his louder call te Jesus; the sudden stopping of 
Jesus, asking who had called him; the request of Jesus 
that the blind man should be brought to him; his 
throwing off his cloak to come quickly ; Jesus’s words 
that gave him sight; his glad praise and following of 
Jesus. Let the teacher request the children to watch 
what she does and listen to what she says, then let her 
begin the recitation of the Golden Text: ‘‘ The eyes of 
the blind [with eyes covered thus far} shall be opened 
(suddenly taking her hands from her cyes}.” Tell the 
children to repeat the words and do likewise. 

8d. To teach that Jesus opens the blind eyes of un- 
belief. 

Let the teacher speak of Paul as a man who went 
from city to city and from house to house with a band 
of soldiers to put to death all the people who loved 
Jesus. Ask what feeling in Paul’s heart made him so 
cruel. ‘ Hate” will be the probable answer. Speak 
of hate as blindness in the heart. Ask if they think 
Jesus has ever cured that kind of blindness. Vividly 
describe what Paul saw on his way to Damascus; his 
subsequent blindness of eyes; his beginning to pray ; : 
his confession of love for Jesus; his preaching of 
Jesus. (Acts, chap. ix.) Let the teacher put her 
band on her breast and repeat the words of the Golden 
Text. Ask the children to do likewise. 

It would hardly be well to ask the children if they 
have blindness in their hearts. It is better that they 
should not know in themselves any possibility of infi- 
delity. ‘*No one was ever yet born an infidel.” 

Sympor Girr.—A picture of an eye with the Golden 
Text printed upon it. Fifty cents per hundred. Send 
to Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Hooks and Authors, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS.’ 

This treatise of practical ethics is the First Division 
of the Special Part of the venerated author's system. 
Social Ethics arereserved for the Second Division; and 
the whole Special Part is the sequel to the General Part, 
heretofore published, in which were given, inscientific 
classification, the principles which in this volume are 
developed for application to individual life. It will be 
seen what breadth and thoroughness are involved in 
such a plan. 

Dr. Martensen, now in his seventy-fourth year, has 
been for nearly thirty years the highest dignitary of 
the church of Denmark. Forty years ago he published 
the outline of an ethical system, and in 1872 the earlier 
volumes of a more full discussion. In philosophy a 
positive and life-long Hegelian, he approaches his 
theme on @ side and with methods unusual among 
British and American writers on morals. He shows 
depth and acuteness of mind—qualities developed to 
the highest point by his keen and elaborate exercise 
on the field of metaphysics. It is a positive intellectual 
pleasure to follow his firm discriminative path among 
the complexities of ethical problems. His system is 
properly so called; it is an organic whole, with provis- 
ion for all issues, and needing no adjunct construc- 
tions for points excepted or unforeseen. 

Such philosophical ordering migit be expected to 
give a hard, dry character to the treatment. In such 
rigid handling by analysis do not the fine spiritual 
flavor and the gracious action of goodness vanish ? 
are we not present at a skillful post mortem examina- 
tion of virtue? It is to be replied that the element of 
vitality, 80 far from being sacrificed, is made promi- 
nent to a surprising degree, so that at the end it remains 
as the chief remembered characteristic in all the morals 
that have been discussed. -The secret of this is in the 
noble evangelical spirit in which, through all the philo- 
sophic handling, the whole theme is steeped. These 
ethics are Christian to the utmost. All morality is 
viewed as instinct with the life of God, as that life flows 
forth toa world of sinners in recovering grace through 
Christ. Thence results a feature rare in such treatises: 
the book so intellectually keen is greatly nourishing 
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and edifying for the life of faith; though, indeed, 
some mental training is requisite to its digestion. 

In this volume Individual Ethics are treated under 
two divisions: Life under the Law and Sin, and Life 
in following Christ, or the state of grace and liberty. 
This, it will be seen, gives a distinction in aspeets 
rather than in the substance. It follows that the last 
portion is fundamentally involved by contrastin the 
first; and, while offering many rich suggestions, has 
not the startling and sweeping force which pertains to 
the first portion, with its searching principles and its 
solemn facts. In the first portion, after a discussion 
of life without law, according to mere nature, with its 
states of immediateness and its pursuit of righteous- 
ness, there is a most instructive treatment of life under 
the law with its chief forms of moral force, bringing 
into view such themes as civil righteousness, particu- 
larist morality, life according to reason, the internal 
contradiction in human nature, the bondage of duty, 
the middle-way niorality, with a most broad and pow- 
erful handling of the whole wsthetic school, from 
Schiller down—literarally down to our day. Then fol- 
lows a fection on sin, and a transitional section on 
conversion and the new life begun. 

In the second portion appears Christian love, as 
appropriating, contemplative, mystical, practical, and 
as self-love; with many minor divisions under the last 
two heads. A discussion of Christian liberty, includ- 
ing the Christian development of character, ends the 
book. 

The work abounds in the closest and most skillful 
and yet most practical discriminations. For instance, 
the whole treatment of wathetical ethics is nobly moral 
and healthful, with rare appreciation of diverse veins, 
yet most searching as with light from God. The casu- 
istic question as to the ‘‘ untruth from exigency” is so 
answered as to lift it from the realm of casuistry into 
the realm of Christ: the whole answer is a specimen 
of perfect poise and living power. Thoughts on cre- 
mation and on praying for the dead touch points of 
present debate. ‘T’he author’s churchmanship is mod- 
erated by his high spirituality; yet he could scarcely 
be the Bishop of Copenhagen and not attach deeper 
import to what he terms the sacraments (nowhere 80 
called in the Scripture) than is conceded by the larger 
portion of American Protestantism. Still, om this 
theme his spirit is sweet and Christian. Everywhere 
he makes much for all ethical purposes of the living 
power of the personality as one undivided man. His 
morals are vital. This is the charm of the whole book, 
which, we should think, must become standard on its 
subject, It is luminous, generous, broad, natural, 
profound and clear; and its whole atmosphere ic that 
of a high spiritual Christianity. The English transla- 
tion is such as to make the reading a pleasure, though 
we notice the repeated use of the word “ progress” as 
a verb. 


James Russell Lowell. By Francis H. Underwood. (Bos- 
ton: James K. Osgood & Co.) This eketch of the life and 
writings of our greatest living poet, now that the spirit of 
the beloved Longfellow has ‘‘gone over to the majority,” 
written by a personal friend and earnest admirer, is full of 
interest to the mavy who are fond of knowing about the 
circumstances and sarroundings of a man of genius. Itisa 
very delicate task to attempt such a sketch during the life- 
time of the subject, and Mr. Underwood may be said to have 
done his work with refined discernment. There is a delight- 
ful picture of Mr. Lowell's ancestral home, Elmwood, and a 
pleasing account of his personality and his conversation 
with his associates and friends. Perhaps the beset thing in 
the book is the sketch of Mr. Lowell's influence at thetime of 
the anti-slavery movement, and concerning the various 
causes which led him to produce the inimitable * Biglow 
Papers.” Bat when this is said we can hardly consider the 
book a very valuabie addition to either the biographical or 
the critical literature of the time. The opening platitudes 
on the nature of poetry could well be spared, or replaced by 
the more terse and profound definitions given by greater 
critics than Mr. Underwood. The quotations from Mr. 
Lowell's poems and prose writings are many of them delight- 
tul and well chosen, but we must take exception to some of 
the criticisms upon them. We admire Mr. Lowell heartily 
and unreservediy, but we hardly think that the merits of the 
‘* Biglow Papers,"’ incomparable as they are io contemporary 
literature, ‘‘greatly outwelgh those of Hudibras,”’ as Mr. 
Underwood affirms. The “ Biglow Papers” may have more 
humor and less tedious prolixity than the great English 
satire, and they are, of course, thoroughly decent, which the 
other is not; but the satirical wit of Hudibras is unequaled, 
while instead of contalning fewer quotable lines than the 
‘** Biglow Papers,” it is simply because it hasso many quot- 
able lines that it has been kept from perishing from the 
memory of all but the erudite. The ‘‘ Biglow Papers” 
should be read entire to obtain the full flavor of their genial, 
though uncompromising humor, while no one but historians 
and students of English literature need read anything of 
Hudibras bat the quotations. Another point on which we 
are obliged to disagree with Mr. Underwood is that what he 
calls the decay of the Yankee dialect will prevent readers of 
the “ Biglow Papers” from comprehending the full force and 
humor of the expressions it contains and the proper render- 
ing of them. We think that thereare notadozen men in 
New England who have not heard, learned or inherited 
enough of the Yankee dialect to be thoroughly In sympathy 


Mr. Underwood is greatly mistaken if he supposes that an 
army of schoolma’ams have succeeded, or will succeed for 
years to come, in changing the native idioms and nasal 


drawl of the inhabitants of the rural districts. Children do 


not talk like their schoolma’ams, but like their fathers and 
mothers. Lastly, we must note a defect in Mr. Underwood's 
writing that seriously mars our enjoyment of his eriticiems. 
He adopts a tone that might be called snobbish, if any one 
cared to use such an unpleasant word, and he assumes 
too much of ignorance and lack of appreciation In his alla- 
sion to *‘ the general.”” He is rather too fond of reminding 
the average reader that he is not expected to understand 
much of what is enjoyed by the few souls of finer make and 
larger culture. This may be true, but it is irritating, and 
does not conduce to the grace and dignity of Mr. Under- 
wood's style. The book is attractively bound and is illus- 
trated by several charming hellotypes. 

The Decay of Modern Preaching; An Essay. By J. P. 
Mahbaffy. (Macmillan & Co.) The Christian Union at the 
outset protests against the error of the title of this sugges- 
tive little essay. There is no decay of preaching. Twenty- 
five years ago no daily paper in the land thought of publish- 
ing reporta of sermons. At about that time, when Mr. 
Beecher was just coming into the greatress of his extra- 
ordinary fame as @ preacher, a young man in his congrega- 
tion went to two or three of the dailies of New York city 
with a proposition to give them a report every Monday 
morning in @ paragraph of the more aalient thingsin bis 
discourse of dhe Sabbath before. The offer was in each case 
declined. No doubt the sermous were very good, said the 
sagacious editors, but there was no demand for sermons by 
the reading public. Now the daily papers, not only of New 
York but of all the great cities and even of many of the 
smaller towns, report not only the striking points in the ser- 
mons of some famous preacher but the substance of the 
principal sermons preached in town the Sabbath before. Nor 
do we eee any evidence of the decay of preaching in Eng- 
lani. Not only do great throngs attend on specially famous 
pulpit oratore, but the churches of men like Mr. Dale of 
Birmingham and Dr. Allon of London, who are deliberately 
and purposely instructive and didactic, are crowded so that it 
is not always easy to get a seat. We had the pleasure of listen- 
ing a few months ago in Canterbury cathedral toits Dean, 
the very Rev. Payne-Smith. Hiasermon was asimple though 
eminently practical exposition (one of a series) of a part of 
the eecond chapter of Genesis. The cathedral was crowded, 
and with an attentive audience. But preaching might be 
made a great deal more efficient than itis; and every ear- 
nest preacher will gladly welcome every contribution, whether 
from friendly or unfriendly critics, which may help him to 
make his own pulpit miuistrations more eflicient; and every 
earnest preacher will find such help in this monograph, 
which is from acritic wholly friendly. He points out the 
causes—historical, social and personal—which have tended 
to produce inefficiency in the modern pulpit; and almost 
equally where we do and where we do not agree with him 
we find his criticisms suggestive asd valuable. Wedo not 
think that a broad survey of the history of the church will 
sustain hia theory that celibacy is necessary to the bigheat 
success in the pulpit ; on the contrary, the Reformed churches 
have furnished a much more eflicient pulpit than the Roman 
Catholic church. His contrast between dogmatic or doc- 
trinal and moral or ethical preaching is very common, but 
it is none the jess superficial. The true preacher is not a mere 
teacher of either moral rules or of dogmatic statements ; he 
is one who has the power to communicate his own higher 
epiritaal life to bis anditors; he if the proclaimer of a living 
experience. The book is not, however, a book of one idea; it 
is not written by the victim of a hobby; it is very evenly 
balanced in its statements and shows a careful observation 
and a well poised and judicial mind. It is critical rather than 
coastructive, and is stronger in pointing out the defects in 
modern preaching than in euggesting radical and valuable 
rewedies. But itis a real and valuable addition to homi- 
letics, the more so that it comes not from the pulpit but from 
the pews. 

Demosthenes. By 8. UH. Datcher. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) This is the latest addition to the series of Classa- 
ical Writers, and is a piece of fine scholarly work. It opens 
with an adm ‘rable picture of the age of the great orator in 
which tbe indications of decay from the vigor, beauty and 
purity of the Periclean epoch are very clearly indicated. 
Patriotism bad suffered a marked decline, and the eloquence 
of the finest of Grecian orators appealed with but partial 
success to a feeling which would once bave responded quickly 
to speech far less persuasive and commanding. The story of 
Demosthenes has an interest both personal and public; the 
interest which attaches to a great career overcoming 
obstacles, creating private character and securing personal 
success, and the interest which belongs to exalted station and 
to the neblest services rendered to the state. Few records are 
more stimulating than that of this stammering youth, de- 
frauded out of his inheritance, who resolutely mastered his 
infirmities, righted his wrongs and became the typical orator 
of history ; of the noble and tragical puolic life of this Athen- 
ian who opposed Philip as desperately as his Spartan kins- 
man opposed the Persian in the passes of Thermopyl# the 
world has heard much and will doubtlesas hear more. The 
broad movement of civilization swept away the opposition 
of this single-hearted and eloquent man, but that does not 
belittle his attitude or lessen the dignity of his struggle; it 
rather lends to each a pathos which success or the subsequent 

justification of events would have denied. The triumph of 
the Macedonian meant the Hellenization of the East aad the 
splendid conquest of Asia by Grecian thought, but there is 
nothing finer in the story of Greece thau the unsuccessful 
struggle of this last embodiment of Athenian genius and pat- 
riotiem. Mr. Dutcher has compressed this significant career 
into a very small compass but he has left nothing necessary 


to its full comprehension untold. The narrative of the 
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orator’s life, the study of his character and mental equip- 
ment, the critical analysis of the famous orations, the survey 
of the age and the outlook for the future are given with the 
clearness and vigor which are characteristic of the ripe 
scholar. 


Essays at Home and Elsewhere. By E.8. Nadal. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) Mr. Nadal’s very readable book 
on English Society will induce many to follow up their ac- 
quaintance with him by the perusal of the Jatest work of his 
pen. His first effort waa decidedly the more successful of 
the two, for Mr. Nadal is pre-eminently a man of society, 
and such men, with frequent gifts of expression, rarely have 
that deeper insight which is the primary qualification of 
the critic. Mr. Nadal writes gracefully, with occasional 
achievements of real felicity of style, but he writes of the 
surface aspects of things only. Society makes its bargain 
with life and gets ita fine uniformity of manner, its artistic 
finish of mode, at the price of al) perception of the deeper 
and larger things that lie beyond its circle of ease and ele- 
gance. The society man is necesearily superficial and shal- 
low ; the vaster range of thought and passion through which 
genius ranges at will is an unknown country to him. He has 
a keen eye for the refinements of social existence, for man- 
ner, equipage and the art of ornament, but beyond that he 
cannot go. The essays which make up this volume are very 
pleasantly written, but they have no distinct literary quality, 
no power of interpretation, no lasting value. They are per- 
vaded by the quiet egotisms of the man of the world, who 
has large recollection of good dinners and an agreeable 
consciousness of being well dressed. Such a person is often 
a delightful companion for an hour of relaxation, not with- 
out acute perceptions of the externalities of men and events, 
but such a man will never discover the secret of Byron, or 
Bryant, or Thackeray. 


The Life and the Works of Hugh Miller. Twelve vols. in 
six. (N. Y.: Robert Carter & Bros.) This is a reprint edition 
of Hugh Miller’s works reduced from eighteen to nine dol- 
lars, printed from the same plates, the only difference being 
that two volumes are bound In one; the type is good, and the 
paper, though not the best, is very fair. The edition is cer- 
tainly an excellent one for the price. Hugh Miller is one ofthe 
few scientists who not only possessed but cultivated the poetic 
and prophetic gift. His materialistic studies did nothing 
to impair his spiritual insight. He is one of the best of the 
interpreters of the Old Testament records, not by detailed 
criticism, bat by his appreciation of the spirit of the Hebrew 
writers. He is one of the best interpreters of Nature. If not 
the equal of some other scientists in technical knowledge, 
quite unsurpassed in his appreciation of the spirit and the 
meaning of Nature, and in his power to interpret her enig- 
mas tothe common mind. In our judgment nothing better 
has been written on the reconciliation of the Mosaic account 
of the creation with modern cosmogony than the third and 
fourth lectures in his ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks."" His *‘ Life 
and Letters,” by Peter Bayne, which constitute the firat vol- 
ume of this series, has long becn recognized as an admirable 
specimen of biography. The whole series will make a most 
usefal present to any clergyman, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, or intelligent, thoughtful boy or girl. 


The Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. 
Edwin Paxton Hood. (Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
echool Union.) Thisisan interesting account of that im- 
portant event in human bistory. It does not pretend to be 
a thorough and complete history, but the au‘hor gathers up 
some of the facts and impressions and narrates eome of the 
influences of the third great Evangelical revival in the 
eighteenth century, the Reformation and Puritanism having 
preceded this movement. No romance could be mere inter- 
esting than this story of the Wesleys and Whitefield and 
those associated with them in this work. Its impress will 
never fade from this world. An attractive chapter in this 
volume 1s on the Singers of the Revival. The account of lay 
preaching is stimulating, and the supplementary accounts of 
the revival in the colonies of America makes the boek 
worthy of careful reading. It ought to be placed in every 
Sund ay-school library, as it is written with simplicity, un- 
burdened with those details and authorities that a more 
pretentious volume makes essential), yet conveying that in- 
formation that all need to obtain,and furnishing that inspira- 
tion that forces the prayer, ‘‘ Wilt thou not revive us again, 
that thy people may rejoice in thee ?"’ 

The English Revisers’ Greek Text shown to be Unauthorized 
except by Egyptian copies discarded by Greeks, andto be op- 
posed to the Historic Text of all Ages and Churches. By G. 
W. Samson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King.) The ordinary 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible allows some relief by - 
admitting the liability to error in its interpreters and copy- 
ists. But Dr. Samson will have it that the Greek text from 
which the authorized English version was made 279 years 
ago is inspired. The line of argument is stated in the title, 
and is similar to that of Dean Burgon in the onslaught he 
is making upon the Revisionists in the ‘‘ London Quarterly.” 
But the Dean admits that the received text nceds some revis- 
ion. Mr. Samson would retain even | Joho v.,7, and the 
account of the angel's troubling the water in John v., 4. The 
author traces the modern science of textual criticism and 
Darwinism to the same evil source; namely, materialism. The 
book is not of sufficient account to merit either reputation 
or perusal. If, inspite of our warnicg, a good mapy ill- 
informed people do read it, and are convinced of the truth of 
the author's position, we will gladly undertake its refuta- 
tion. Bat enfficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

Starlight Through the Shadows. By the late Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co) These last 
utterances of a gentle, faithfal soul who has passed on to the 
‘* rest that remaineth” will be welcomed by many who have 
found comfort and edification in her poetical and other 
works. This little book gives first a collection of soothing 
meditations for invalids on themes of Christian experience ; 
and its last half comprises miscellaneous papers, outlines of 
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addresses, etc. This last portion adds nothing of general in- 
terest, thought it will doubtless be well received by the 
author's personal friends. 

Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament. Pastoral 
Epistles. Peter and Jude. (Scribner & Welford.) These 
are the last two volumes of Meyer's Hand-book, and are pre- 
pared by J. E. Huther. He has carried on Meyer’s work in 
the spirit of the original author, though it cannot be said that 
his work is of the same value, or that it possesses the same 
peculiar genius. Two more volumes, it is announced, will 
complete the Hand book, that on Hebrews and that on Epie- 
tles of James and John. Apparently Dusterdieck on Revela- 
tion le not to betranslated. Why, does not appear. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


- And now Mr. Howells is charged with being an imitator 
ot Mr. Merry James, Jr. | 

—Motley's *‘ History of the Datch Republic” is said to be 
used in all the schools of Ilolland. | 

—Leslie Stephen's ‘‘ Science of Ethics,” an important work 
in two volumes, is out at G. P. Putnam's Sons, of this city. 

—**The Onating™ is the title of a new journal published by 
Wm. B. Howland of Albany. N. Y., and devoted to recrea- 
tion. 

— Fords, Howard and Hulbert, of this city, have published 
the promised volume of sermons preached by Mr. Beecher 
during 1875 4. 

—Monsieur Zola snaps his fingers at the critics, for the 
public have bought between three and tour hundred thousand 
copies of his books. 

—It will interest a good many people to know that Judge 
Tourgee has commenced a new story in ‘Our Continent,” 
entitled, ‘‘ Hot Ploughshares.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin « Co. have published a new and very 
attractive edition of ‘‘ Hummersmith—His Harvard Days,” 
the best college novel ever written. 

—The late Mr. John Francis, for 60 many years publisher 
of the London ‘“‘Athen:eum,”’ is succeeded in that position by 
his only surviving son, Mr. John C. Francis. 

—Many readers will account Miss Yonge's new novel, 
‘* Unknown to History,” as one of her best. It relates to the 
life of the putative daughter of Mary Queen of Scots by 
Darnley. 

—Van Winkle « Weedon have established a ‘‘ School-Book 
Exchange” in this city, for the general exchange of school- 
books. Applications must give full particulars of books 
offered or wanted. 

—Thoigh Mr. James Rice is dead, a new story by him and 
his collaborator, Mr. Walter Besant, is on its way to the 
public through the pages of Harper's *‘ Weekly.” ‘So They 
dre Married,” is its appetizing title. 

—Boston has lost its oldest printer and publisher, Mr. T. 
R. Marvin, who died in May at the age of 86. He was a na- 
tive of Norwich, Conn., and served as purser’s clerk in the 
naval fleet on Lake Erie in the war of 1812. 

—**The Art Interchange,” one of the most attractive pub- 
lications of the day, has issued its midsummer number with 
a table page designed for summer art needle-work. It is 
needless to eay that the other departments are fully up to 
their average of interest and ability. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons, of this city, have begun the pub- 
lication of a series of scientific primers for the youngest 
children ; they are called ‘‘Science Ladders,” are illustrated, 
and sold at 50 cents a volume. ‘‘ Forms of Land and Water” 
and ‘*‘ Vegetable Life” have already appeared. 

—Mr. E. 8. Nadal, whose ‘‘Essays at Home and Else- 
where” have just been reprinted in a pretty volume by Mac- 
millan & Co., is an attach: of the American Legation in Lon- 
don and a journalist of some cleverness. He is the son of an 
American Methodist clergyman, but he writes in a curious 
style. | 

—Lucy Larcom says that not long ago Mr. Longfellow 
‘* bad a letter from a Western boy, wh? sent his name, desir- 
ing him to translate it into every language he knew, and send 
it back to him with his autograph! The poet was much 
amused at the request, but it is doubtful whether he found 
time to gratify that boy.” | 

—“The Critic” is pervaded by a vivacity of spirit which 
greatly increases its interest. It has already more than ful- 
filled the promise of its early numbers and has made iteelf 
invaluable to every student and lover of literature in this 
country. Among its other good qualities is a sturdy inde- 
pendence which will vastly increase its usefulness in an 
atmosphere still so full of ceference to English opinion. 

—The story of the life of the missionary Carey, told by 
Dr. Culross, in the series of *‘ Ileroes of Christian History,” 
is said to read something like that of Livingstone. One 
frankly good thing that Carey said was that if anybody 
wanted to call him a plodder he was welcome to do so. 
He could plod, and he could persevere. If we had all of us 
a little more of that self-same epirit it would do no harm. 

—A Mr. Jones, of Canaseraga, N. Y., is writing a new 
‘* Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” which will have to be 
very good to be better than, or even as good as, (irove's, the 
standard English work, bearing the imprint of Macmillan & 
Co. A distinguishing feature of thie new work will be its 
generous attention to American topics, which are naturally 
in danger of suffering neglect at the hands of English ed- 
itors. 

—We hear that Professor James Albert Harrison of the 
University of Virginia is to give a course of lectures this 
coming winter in Baltimore, before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, on Anglo Saxon literature. They ought to be ex- 
tremely good. The subject has fascinations, and so has the 
lecturer. Few more brilliant books have been written of 
late than Mr. Harrison's account of his travels in Greece 
and Spain. 

—No American can be said to have fully read up the war 
of the Revolution unless he have read some English history 
of the war, and in the two new volumes of Mr. Lecky’s 


‘History of England in the Eighteenth Century” will be 
found two very good chapters reviewing the war from the 
English standpoint. What a pleasure it is to read Mr. 
Lecky—so full of historical learning, so obviously fair, so 
pleasant and clear in style. 

—It is understood that Miss Noble, the author of ‘‘A Rev- 
erend Idol,” feels very keenly the interpretation put upon 
her book of being a portraiture of a famous Boston minister. 
She insists that euch a purpose never entered her bead, and 
that, in fact, the making of a minister her hero was an after- 
thought. She does not know the minister in question, has 
only heard him preach once or twice, and if there is any 
similarity between him and the ‘‘ Rector of St. Ancient's” 
it is purely an accident, and the last thing she would have 
thought of attempting. 

—From the prominence which Mrs. Oliphant gives to the 
poet Cowper in her new “‘ History of English Literature at 
the End of the Eighteenth Century and the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth" one would think his was the greatest name on 
the roll of English men of letters for the period named. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s chapter on him is longer than any other devoted 
toasinglie mao. Now, Mr. Cowper was a poet, no doubt; 
but to give him more space in a work of this character than 
to Wordeworth or Scott seems a little out of proportion. 
This work is not written with so much care, by the way, as 
it ought to be. 

—To see Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes jogging along out to 
Cambridge over the West Boston bridge in a one-horse 
coupe, one would think he took life comfortably. And he 
does, we do not doubt. His windows opening on the Charles 
River Basin are always filled with a cool breez@ when there 
is one anywhere, and his face shows no signs of advancing 
years. By common consent it was a very graceful thing and 
a very kind thing in him to read Miss Phelps’s poem at the 
Stowe Garden Party. It is not every poet who will show off 
another poct’s wares. But then Dr. Holmes can afford to 
read almost anybody's poetry. 


Correspondence, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with much interest the replies In your issue of 
June 1 to a Jist of questions in regard to Sunday-school 
libraries, and am tempted to add a few words. 

The theory which one of your correspondents professes to 
hold somewhat doubtfully—namely, that a library could be 
formed of a thousand or more volumes which should be ‘‘at 
once interesting, instructive, and of a distinctively religious 
character ’—is perfectly correct. ‘The difficulty in forming 
such a library is not in the lack of the right material], but in 
the abundance of the wrong. We need not be driven by 
‘‘ sheer desperation” to admit secular books. We need not 
accept this or that because it is ‘‘as good as many others.” 
We may shut out “* weak religious novels” altogether. Per- 
severing effort will make it plain that a library may be gath- 
ered of books truly religious and at the same time attractive 
and healthful. Months, even years, may be required to 
gather it. Beginniog with a smal! number, it may grow by 
steady and safe additions to goodly proportions. It cer- 
tainly can be had only at the cost of much time and labor 
—much more than is generally supposed. But when it is 
considered how far-reaching is the influence of a single book 
in such @ position—how many hundreds of-young minds it 
marks with good or evil—it is not too much to expect that 
the church should guard its children and its charges from 
the evil and secure for them the good. 

That this may be effectually done, each book must be se- 
jected upon its own merits. Not even the name of a good 
and otherwise useful author is a sufficient warrant for its 
worthiness. A notable illustration of this is to be found in 
** Pemaquid,”’ by the late Mre. Prentiss. It is hard to believe 
that this book proceeded from the pen which wrote ‘‘The 
Flower of the Family,” and Stepping Heavenward.”” What 
unhappy circumstances led to its composition I know not, 
but I am sure that the strongest wish of its lamented author 
for it now would be that it should disappear from existence. 
Yet I fear it has gone without examination into many Sun- 
day-schoo! libraries, because it was felt that a book written 
by Mrs. Prentiss could not be unsafe. 

In our Sunday-school the following method of contfnuous 
supply has been used for some years. The books are chosen 
by a committee of three ladies. An arrangement is made with 
a bookseller to supply books of our own selection in smal! 
quantities—perhaps six to a dozen—with liberty to return al) 
not desired after examination. Care is taken to send only 
for such books as we have reason to suppose—from favorable 
notice, if possible by more than one reviewer, from name of 
author or publisher, or from other indication—will be usefu, 
to us; and by this means we are able to avoid returning too 
large anumber. ‘he books come to one member of the 
committee, who returns any that seem to her clearly unde- 
sirable without sending them farther. Those satisfactory 
are marked ‘‘ Approved,” and sent on for the judgment of 
the other members. Doubtful ones of course call for con- 
sultation. It is understood that no book decidedly objected 
to by any member of the committee is to be retained. When 
a book has received the indorsement of all, it is numbered, 
supplied on the inside of cover with the date of entering, 
and the printed card of rules of the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society, and placed immediately in the library. The 
name and number are put on each of two slates conspicu- 
ously placed in the Sunday-school room. When the slate is 
full, its contents, or a part of them, are transferred to a card 
inside the library. And about once a year the names are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and printed, forming a supplement to 
the catalogue. We aim to add one book per week to the 
library. 

The catalogue has a peculiar feature. In preparing it, 


three or four years ago, the books were numbered, accord- 
ing to a plan I believe quite generally followed, with reference 
to age—the lowest numbers being appropriated to books for 
youngest readers, and soon. Of course an exact line can- 
not be drawn, since minds of the same age differ greatly, 
but such an arrangement is serviceable. In ordinary cata- 
logues, however, the titles follow one another in unbroken 
succession, so that books added by the gradual process above 
deecribed cannot be appropriately numbered, but must fol- 
low indiecriminately the highest numbers of the catalogue. 

We had at the beginning eighty-nine books suitable for 
children of nine toeleven years. But we appropriated the 
first one hundred and fifty numbers—not enough, as appeared 
later—to books of this class, and when a new one was bought 
it became No. 90, and soon. A second division embraced 
booke for scholars of twelve or thirteen, with a correspond- 
ing empty space; a third those for fourteen and fifteen, and a 
fourth those for sixteen and upward. A few suited chiefly to 
grown people are placed etill higher. Thus each new book 
finds its proper place at once. We keep in mind the policy 
recommended by Mr. Schaufller, of replacing valuable books 
when worn out by new copies of the same. But since our 
library is small, and the number of books added each year 
must be limited, it is not best to renew at once all that are 
worthy of such renewal. These are therefore marked ‘‘r™ 
in our private list for renewal in due time. 

I mention below a few valuable books, chiefly stories, the 
names of which, except the first, are not on your jist. The 
numbers at the right indicate the age to which the book ts» 
fitted : 

AMERICAN TRacT Socirry. 


**Opening Plain Paths.” 16and upward. By Howe Bewuntiy. 

“* Father’s House.” 15. By Howe Benning. 

“Story of the Bible.” 200iI1 11. 

‘Up-Stairs.” 12. By Jennie Harrison. 

T. Newtson & Sone. 

‘A Crown of Glory.” 15. By Miss C. M. Trowbridye. 

Forestville Sheaves.” 15. 

“The Mission Box; or, Doing Good and Getting Ciood.” 
Mies L. Guernsey. 

** Stories of the Cat and Cousins.” 11. 

** Stories of the Dog and His Consins.” 11. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children. 9. 
illnetrated. 

“The Fairchilds; or, Do What You Can.” 
sey. 


By 
By Mrs. Hugh Miller. 
Beautifully 


By L.. Guern- 


AMERICAN 8S. S. Unton, 
‘Harry's Bible Series. 4 vols. 1°. 
Macmittan Co. 


* Five Gateways of Knowledge.” 16 and upward. 
Esser 
Norwicse Towyw, Conn, Juve 24, 1882. 


LONELY WOMEN. 


In glancing over the fresh pages of The Christian Union, 
I was arrested by the concluding paragraph of ‘ Lonely 
Women:” “When there are no longer purporeless women 
there will cease to be lonely ones.” 

Your correspondent doubtless writes from her own watch- 
tower, from which she eurveys the favored of the earth. 
Women of means and leisure, tenderly sheltered in homes 
made bright by the presence of the family circle, and adorned 
with a thousand’nameless charms which cluster around its 
sacred portals. For I hold, with Emerson, that the home 
shonld be not only a castle but a shrine. 

But what of the other half of the world ? The half that i 
veiled and hidden as far as possible by pride, honor or duty / 
What of the heroic women whose whole life has been a 
struggle with adverse currents? Of her who perhaps has 
never known the sweetness of home ties, yet longs for them, 
as for hid treasures: who in her poverty bravely dves her 
appointed work, and contrives, in somé inscrutable way, to 
maintain herself and provide for eome waif more helpless 
and destitute than herself, as I have known many a teacher 
to do? 

What of those women to whom fate was at first more kind, 
but, soon relenting, swept away with one fel! stroke all bright 
prospects with widowhooi? And the mother in delicate 
health takes the babe from her bosom, with the fair bright 
sons and daughters, and places them in the care of others, 
while she goes forth ((iod knows where!) as the bread win- 
ner for her beloved ones. Are such women purposeless 
because they are lonely? Does the barbed arrow lose Its 
sharpness because of a well stored mind and innate refine- 
ment? Societies—coteries—clubs? Have euch women time 
to dissipate loneliness with these? Of the women lower 
down in the social and intellectual scale perhaps I know 
less than I ought, but looking into many seamed and care- 
worn faces I can but believe the same truth obtains. 

It seems to me that loneliness, with at least one-balf of 
the women of the world, is an essential element of existence. 

She may be full of purpose and high resolve, she may de- 
vote her time and talents to secure that which is her ideal of 
what is the highest and best; yet in proportion to the In- 
intensity of her life will be her loneliness. She may make 
no moan—she may smile over a bleeding or broken heart— 
she may interest hereelf for the good of others in every way 
in her power ; yet loneliness, at times awful in its fury, will 
sweep over her soul. Doubtless the All-Father has some 
wise purpose in this discipline of loneliness, however veiled 
from mortal eyes. 

To make the best use of loneliness is a problem which each 
individual must solve for herself. One thing isclear. She 
who can repress outward manifestation of her loncliness 
has taken many steps in the path of peace. And after 
patient watching day after aay, though footsore, and with 
weary hand and brain, there will come (at times) into her 
lonely hours a presence which she may be slow to recog- 
nize, but which will irradiate ber humble surroundings; and 
her sou! will breathe diviner air, and swectly rest in the 
ineffable love and peace. RaYMonD. 
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Farur and Garden, 


One object of The Christian Union ia to Gos- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The intereata of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re 
ceived, The farma of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Aathe Government lighta our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, #0 il should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


FEEDING, WATERING AND 
DRIVING A HORSE. 


There are hundreds, perhaps we may 
say thousands of persons in our towns 
and cities, who go into the country fora 
few days, weeks, or even months in the 
summer season, who know little or noth- 
ing about the proper manner of feeding, 
watering and driviog a horse; and yet 
are often desirous, and sometimes are 
obliged to perform this duty. In under- 
taking it, owing to their ignorance of 
such matters, they frequently greatly 
injure their horse, and occasionally cause 
its death. It is for such persons we give 
below a few brief hints as to general 
management which, if closely followed, 
will save them doing injury, and perhaps 
incurring a considerable loss; causing 
them much pain instead of pleasure in 
the use of a horse. 

We shall not now describe the varieties 
of food proper to be given to the animal, 
for this alone would require a long article, 
and shall simply say that, whatever this 
is, the ration at night should be twice as 
large as in the morning or at noon. The 
horse then has plenty of time during the 
night to digest his food, and give him 
strength for his work during the day. 
If he is fed too freely in the morning and 
at noon his stomach becomes overloaded, 
and he cannot do any fast or heavy work 
without rendering him liable to injury. 
In any event, when first taken from the 
stable, either in the morning or afternoon, 
he should be driven the first mile quite 
slowly and given an oportunity to clear 
his bowels two or three times. On the 
second mile he may be driven faster, and 
the third put up to his full natural speed, 
unless it is very hot weather, and in this 
case he must be still continued st rather 
a slow gait. A horse of good spirit feels 
very gay when first taken out of his 
stable, particularly if he has been stand- 
ing idle in it a day or two, and is anxious 
to start off at full speed; butit is abso- 
lutely necessary to restrain him, as on a 
full stomach rapid speeding is liable to 
give him broken wind, and soon bring 
on the heaves. 

In driving, especially if the weather be 
pretty hot, it is best to stop and give the 
horse three or four quarts of water every 
two hours, and be careful that this water 
is not over cold. A horse wants to drink 
as Often as a man does under the same 
circumstances of exercise, and if watered 
often it is the more grateful and refresh- 
ing to him; he does not want to take 
near 80 much atatime, and he is thus 
kept from over-filling his stomacb and 
bringing on a dangerous ache. He can 
then also be immediately started again 
without injury, for traveling on im- 
mediately after drinking prevents this. 

When brought home from a drive, if 
the horse is hot or much fatigued, let 
him drink three or four quarts of tepid 
water, but not be allowed to eat anything 
ull he has stood in his stall from a half to 
a full hour, or sometimes more, and well 
rested ; then he may be given four quarts 
more water and some hay. After eating 
a little of this, he should have his ration 
of grain, and a short time after eating 
this he may drink all the water he desires, 
which will not be much after the fre- 
quent previous waterings. In all cases 
see that the water is not over cold, such 
as comes from a deep well or close gush- 
ing spring. 

If a horse in returning to his stable 
after a hot drive is immediately allowed 


to drink as much cold water as he craves, 
or if permitted to stand in water or a 
very muddy place, he will be pretty cer- 
tain to get foundered, which will greatly 
injure him for work through life, and 
perhaps render him utterly worthless. 


hot, don’t allow him to be placed ina draft. 
elosed to prevent this. If the weather 
be cool, blanket him till his coat has 
dried and he has become cool. The 


horse rubbed down and dressed clean. 


DEFECTIVE CURING OF 
CHEESE. 


has been injured by defective curing. 
The most of the curing rooms are ill- 
adapted to obtaining the best results. 
The temperature of a curing room for 
whole milk cheeses should be maintained, 
according to Prof. Arnold, at sixty-five 
to seventy degrees Fahrenheit; for 
skimmed cheese at seventy-five to eighty 
degrees ; and for partly skimmed cheese 
at seventy to seventy-five degrees. The 
temperature should be kept uniform day 
and night. Changes in temperature in- 
jure the flavor. It has often been ob- 
served that the cheese made and cured 
during some seasons when the tempera- 
ture is lower than usual, or when there 
are many sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, is generally inferior in quality to 
the product made during seasons which 
are uniformly warm. Take two cheeses 
from the same mess of curd, and place 
one in a room kept at a uniform temper- 
ature of about seventy degrees and the 
other in a room subject to sudden and 
frequent changes of temperature, and the 
cheeses will present a marked difference 
in quality. The flavor of one will be 
fine and nice, and the other will be hard 
and dry in texture and poor in flavor. A 
western cheese dealer, observing and ex- 
periencing the losses occasioned by 
defective arrangements for curing, built 
a curing room in which he could main- 
tain a uniform temperature summer and 
winter. He received cheese green from 
manufacturers, of the same kind as that 
which had formerly proved faulty when 
cured at the factory, and he turned out a 
fine quality of cheese, and did a large 
business. The curing rooms which are 
defective should be improved. mi 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL-FRUIT 
FARMS. 


The Bidwell Slrawherry again takes the lead 
here for productiveness, vigor, and the yen- 
eral good qualities that make a variety valua- 
ble for market or home use. Its productive- 
nees was wonderful, and | never saw anything 
like it. Mr. Roe tells me that he saw it In 
New Jersey this summer far surpassing both 
Jereey Queen and Manchester, on same soil, 
and that it was ahead of anything there. The 
berry is large, and holds out well in size to 
the last. We have juet heard from a corre- 
spondent in Florida, who fruited the Bidwell 
this season, that it yielded more fine fruit 
than any other variety on his place, and the 
foliage endured the hot sun admirably. 


Sharpless also fruited very satisfactorily 
with us this year, bearing :juite largely berries 
of great size. It is more productive than I 
had thought it, and old beds seem to yield 
better than new ones. For producing fine 
fruit of lurge size this variety cannot be sur- 
passed by any that I am ac«uainted with, and 
the plant isa magnificent grower, with strong, 
healthy foliage. The amateur can do wonders 
with this berry if he will give it careful cult- 
ure and restrict the plant from making runo- 
ners. 


Seneca Queen is another leading sort with 
us which yearly attracts much notice from 
horticultural visitors. Although not a new 
variety by any means, it does not seem to be 
grown to any great extent. The plant is a 
strong and vigorous grower, tending to form 
large bushy stoole, and is immensely pro- 
ductive, ranking next tothe Bidwell, in this 
respect, among all the varieties on the place. 


The berry is very large, holding out well in 
size, roued and uniform in shape and, when 


ripe, of a very dark crimson color, almost 


approaching purple. It colors evenly, and 
if plucked when it turns red is moderately 
| firm, but at this stage of ripening the flavor 
is poor; when fully ripe it is good, and 
though acid, it ie rich and sprightly. The 


When a horse is put up, unless rather. 


Opposite doors and windows must be. 


blanket may then be taken off, and the | 


Much of the cheese found in oy 


fruit is scarcely firm enough for long carriage, 
but for a near market | consider it a profit- 
able variety. Season about medium. 


_ A promising variety is Mount Vernon,.or 
| Kirkroood, as it is sometimes called, being | 
known under both names. This, too, is a 
prodactive sort, and the plant is a 
healthy crower, with fine foliage, clean and 
free from sunburn. The fruit is very large. 
| roundish, with blunt apex, dark crimson and 
_of a very fine flavor. Abont as firm as the 
Charles Downing. Season of ripening is 
late. An excellent variety for home use on 
account of its productiveness and good 


quality. 


Perhaps the highest flacored strawherry ie 
have is the Triple Crown, a variety appar- 
ently very little known among the fruit- 
growers. Plant is not as hardy as those I 
have mentioned above and sometimes seems 
a little disposed to turn. It is, however, 
quite productive and the fruit is of good size, 
bright glossy crimson, exceedingly firm and 
delicious in flavor, rich, high and aromatic. 
The firmest berry I know of. Season med- 
jum. 


The standard sorta have fruited as usual, 
and sufliciently well to retain their places on 
the list. In view of so much having been 
said of the distinction between Champion and 
Windsor Chief, | again carefully examined 
this year both bloesom and fruit of each and 
cannot see where the difference is. The newer 
varieties of strawberries | must reserve until 
next week. Il. G. CoRNEY. 

CoRNW ALL ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


FROM THE MAIL. 


[The eitor of thia department will be glad to re- 
ceive questiona or suggestions for thia column, 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. | 


ANTS IN LAWNS, WITH REMEDIES. 


Can yon tell me, throngh the columns of your 
paper, what will destroy large black ants burrowing 
in a city grass plot and destroying the graes ? 

A SUsSCRIBER. 

Ants are great pests to lovers of neat lawns, 
and one not easy to remove when once well 
established. Wegive a few of the more com- 
mon and effective methods of treating them : 
The soil may be removed from the infected 
portion and thoroughly sprinkle the ground 
with benzioe. As this substance will kill both 
animal and vegetable life, sufficient time 
must elapse so that the volatile liquid will 
evaporate before uew soils are put down. 
Common salt sown upon the lawn, at the rate 
of twenty bushels per acre, has proved a 
remedy in some cases. If a rain soon follows 
the application it may be necessary to give 
another sowing. <A “eugar plum” method, 
so tu epeak, is to eoak a sponge in sweetened 
water and place it near an ants’ nest. The 
ants will soon fill up the eponge, when it may 
be dipped in boiling water. This is sure 
death, so far as it goes. Some persons have 
made a practical application of a Fourth of 
July celebration by blowing up the ant hills 
with fire-crackers, powder, ete. Make a hole 
in the side of the hill and put in a bunch of 
fire-crackera, light the fuse. and witness a 
ecene that combines amusement with utility. 
Chickens will eat ants, and when a brood of 
them, with a coop, is kept near an ant hill the 
pests will disappear. 

We should be pleased to add to this list of 
remedies by reporting better ones as they 
come to us. 


The disease to which a correspondent refers 

as causing so much damage to pear trees io 
the vicinity of Kansas City is known as 
‘blight.”" The difficulty has its origin in 
deficiency of food, either because of natural 
soil conditions, or, as in the greater number 
of cases, because of constant croppings witb- 
out proper returns of food material to the 
soil. 
Apply the followiog mixture at the rate of 
500 lbs. to the acre, taking care that the fer- 
tilizer does not come in too direct contact 
with the roots or trunk : 


Muriate of potaeh....... 150—100 Ibe. 
Dissolved bone-black...... 150 Ibe. 


Early application will probably prevent the 
disease from making its appearance. Dis- 
eased trees should be well pruned, removing 
all diseased branches. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NECESSITY. 
Dr. C. O. FILES, Portland, Me., says: 
** Of all the samples of medicine sent me dur- 
ing the past dozen years, it is the only one l 
have ever found which has become a necessity 
in my own housebolk.” 


Your attention having ‘been called to the merits of 


we would now ask: HAVE a TRIED IT? 

It Is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
Ot NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
PLATE GLASS AND SHOW CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


E N Cc j N ES: (Traction and Portable) far 

Farm Naw Mi)! & Plantation. 
For Prices, ete., arom THe AULTMAN & TAYLOR 
Co. be Mapsfie d, 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
& period of fifty year# have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circnlare sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


STOCCESSOR TO KE, E. QUIMBY. 


No. G4 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


Ott STOV 


The only Ol Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
inside the Keservoir, 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
Safety Lamp for use 
in 
it AB 


Will not amoke aan 
in 

imitation a Scotch 


i Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Hinged Chim- 


provements. SEWN 


FOR CATALOGU E. 
If you want our beantiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders “ot the World, send six cents postage 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. | 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y 


me BEST THING KNOWN ‘x 
WASHING“* BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
PYLE, | NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


breaklast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
timea the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Surar, 
and is theretore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vout. XXVI,, No. 2. 


Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The main feature which is having its 
influence on the markets for securities 
during the present week is the uncer- 
tainty respecting the outcome of the 
Egyptian crisis. If England—as it now 
looks probable—should open a bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the condition would 
admit of a number of possible complica- 
tions, and the result would be of sucha 
problematic character, at best, as to par- 
tially deter any buoyancy that might 
otherwise under more favorable circum- 
stances transpire. War, at first, is de- 
pressing—it is a departure from the line 
of material prosperity, and as a destruct- 
ive element involves heavy loss to the 
mations engaged. But, as in the case of 
a war with Egypt on the part of England 
or Europe, the necessities of the com- 
batants and the depletion of recreative 
forces furnishes a foundation for extra- 
ordinary demand on other countries to 
supply the needed material to make up 
for the desistation and the diminished 
agricultural products incident to a war 
footing on the part of the nations en- 
gaged. It is, certainly, reasonably clear 
that the United States must reap gain 
from any course in Europe which shall 
increase the demand from abroad for 
our surplus products, and a pariial or 
general conflict of arms there would 
quicken every energy and industry here; 
for we are and must be for an indefinite 
period England’s chief granary. So that, 
while a temporary depression would fol- 
low perhaps, in our markets, an Eastern 
War, & speedy recovery and a general 
and confident speculation would natu- 
rally follow. We dwell upon this point 
at length because, at present writing, the 
prospect for such a war is both imminent 
and near. At home the leading railways 
are contemplating a general advance in 
carrying rates for freight. This advance, 
in the East and West alike, is an harmo- 
nious one, based on mutual agreements 
between competing lines, and is stimu- 
lated by the near approach of the season 
fora large increase in traffic on account 
of the harvesting of the winter wheat 
crop, which everywhere is yielding an 
abundant returo. The promise of the 
corn crop, while unfavorable in certain 
localities where bottom land is cultivated, 
is yet gaining in favor generally. Corn 
will be late everywhere, but it is often 
that a late crop of corn surprises by its 
largeness of yield. The railway manag- 
ers, it is certain, contemplate an extra- 
ordinary carrying trade, and carrying 
companies seldom quarrel where they 
all have a large business. It is this an- 
ticipation that is leading to harmony in 
rates and their consequent increase. 

The near approach of the adjournment 
of Congress enables us to see somewhat 
the results of legislation bearing on our 
financial condition. The Bank Charter 
bill is clearly settled ; it will become a 
law, and in better shape than the Senate 
passed it. A bill reducing taxes in some 
degree is quite as sure to become a law, 
and will partially relieve the money 
market of the fluctuations attending the 
extraordinary accumulations of money 
in the United States Treasury from over 
taxation, and the tardy methods in vogue 
for its redistribution to the banks. 

The stoppage of silver coinage is the 
one thing that we still wait for with apx- 
ious solicitude. The passage of a resolu- 
tion by the House of Representatives, 
expressing the wisdom of such a course, 
which occurred some little time ago, in- 
dicates that there will be action of some 
sort taken to reach a partial and wise 
result in this matter. We propose to 
show in our next, that unless such a bill 
does pass Congress this session there are 


dangers in store which cannot be long 
delayed. 
The money market is easy, with abun- 
dant supplies from Government and Cor- 
ration Semi-Annual interest payments, 
uly 1. The stock markets are all dull 
and steady. 


successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 


of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 


in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 


for 1852, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. , 


convert them into interest-pa 
Otroulars and other 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 


now lying in safes and vaults in the form 


Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 ,o00 or over. 
“ interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 


ane attention given to orders by Mail 
legraph from Banks, bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 


_Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHILA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


I NT furnished 
AL FURNISHED OM OR PROCURED for Rail- 
der constru 


go DUOT TH FINANOIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Companies and other 
tions whose ig in the hands of 


BUY AND am INVESTMENT SEOU- 

on 

BUY SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
investments 

furnished on ap- 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


statements by 212 testimonials by 

Informa- 
on applica- 
J. B. ATKINS 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Dicxrnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 
Eetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. $1,458,827 07 
Reserve — for all other claims. 341,657 63 
1,406,720 81 

Total Cash Asseta............ 84,207,205 51 


This conducts its business under the 
restrictions of New York Safety Fund Law 
The two Safety 


Peck. Sac’y. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PaRT OF THE WORLD. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trusteea,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Bist December, 1551: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1881, to 8lst Deceraber, 


Premiums on Poncies not marked off 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

1881, to Blat 1881. . $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the 

same period..........-. $1,775,882 80 

Returna of 
miums and 
Expenses. ..$924,227 02 

The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 

United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocka, $8,965,758 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real J Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated @t.................. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,631,294 23 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifl- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, ou aud after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

9, dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending Sist December, 1551, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. » CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GR 
ES DENNIS. EDMUND SoRLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN E IT 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINI URN 
AMES Le CHAS. H. MARS HA 


J 

DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LA 

GORDON w SBURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN 
ERT L. STUART, 


VE ROBERT L. STU 
WM STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
EN _ FIELD, SAMUEL WLLLETS 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HAND. HORACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, WLLLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HE NEY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, L 


.J0 
CHARL DENNIS Vice Pv 
RE, Vice Pres't. 
A. A.R AY Sd Vice J’res’t. 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in the best localities in the West ne 
colleges, estates and private indtv Bond 


Interes$ and tpal d on day of at the 
Third N k New Yor 
Funds prouipuy aced, @ experience, 


per 
Investors comnpelled to take no land. No delays 4 pay- 
mentof mMterest. Only the very choicest ys accepted 
Full information given to those see a, 
proatabiec investments, Send for circular 
ences abd sample documents. 
» WARNE, 0.W.G Treas 
N.F. HART, Auditor. 


Vice Pres. 
Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 an1 646 Breadway. 


June 24, 1882. 
62d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees of this inatitution have declared in- 
terest on deposits (entitled thereto under the by- 
jaws) at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on al! 
sums remaining on deposit daring the three or six 
months oe, gous 30 inst. Payable on and after 


Monday, July 1 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALvogp, Secretary. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Naseau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, Amerigan Back Diaries on 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


Bend 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine hey ot from 2c to 


| ing to be desired. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of eli new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of thia paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent iasue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying menw- 

nda of prices are desirable in eli cases.) 

D. ArrpLeton & Co., N. Y. 

** Appleton’s Dictionary of New York.’ 

* Floating Matter of the Air.” By Jolin Tyndall. 

“Ante, Bees, and Wasps.” By Sir Jolin Lubbock, 

Am, Tract Soc., N. Y. 

“ Christianity’s Challenge.” By Herrick John- 

CLaRK & MAYNARD. 

* Commercial Law.” By Salter 8. Clark. 

Forps, Ilowarp & N. Y. 

“Sermons.” By Henry Ward Beecher. 

HoveuTton, Mirruin & Co. 

**In the Saddie,”” Poema. 

“Mable Vaughn.” By Author of the * Lamp- 
Lighter.” 

“In the Harbor.” By H. W. Longfellow. 

Lez & Surranyp. 

* Bright Days on the Old Piantatiou,” 
Rose Bankes. 

J. B. Lirrincorr & Co. 

“ Bimbi.” Stories for children. By Oulda. 

NATIONAL Soc., Phila. 
Boy’s and Girl’s Text-Book, 
Porter & Coata, Phila, 

“Services for the Chapel and Family.” By a 

Layman. 


By Mary 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
On the Border Lend,” By Harriet A, Keyser. 
* Marjory Graham,” 
** Hood's Own.” 
* Our Merchant Marine.” By David A. Wella. 
* Vegetable Life.” By N. D'Anvere. 
“ Forms of Land and Water.” * 
** Lady Beauty.” By Alan Muir, 
A. D. F. Ranpoiru & Co., N. Y. 
** Here ard There a Leaf.” By Louise Heywood 
Reynolds. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'8# Sone, N. Y. 
“Camping in the Rockies.” By William A, 
Bailhe-Grobman. 


Standard of Silver, 


As a rule the quality of Government Coin 
has been the standard on which Silversmiths 
have based their quality. The standard of 
United States Coin is 900-1,000 pure silver to 
100-1,000 copper or other alloy, The standard 
Great Britain is pure silver 

$1,000 alloy. °/1000 ' 

Gus leading Silveramithe, the Goruam Com- 
PANY, adopted the English standard many 
years ago, and so careful has been the sur- 
veillance over the quality of their ware. that 
not @ SINGLE PIECE has been known to leave 
their Factory under ihe standard. So well is 
this now understood that their trade mark 

IF, is a3 well known to all pur- 
@L@ chasers of Solid Silver in this 
STERLING country as is the Hall Mark o 
England, as a sure guarantee for pure metal. 


GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITUS. 
No. 37 UNION SQUARE- 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U.S. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action. 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
$30 Fifth Ave.. ¥. ! 156 Tremont-st., 


CK 


> 
NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
Towns snd and for Rallzced | 
plication. 
| 
PEN 
VERYBODY CAN NOW PLAY AT SIGHT. 
(54— Without instruction, on : or Piano, t r 


Jury 18, 1882. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department. 


New York, Jury 13, 1882. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
tand manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “ Editors Christian Unjon, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stampe are in- 
closed. The editors will not be reeponsibie for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
etam pe. 

Basiness Depart t.—Sub ti and 
advertisements should be sent to “The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 

Boeron Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 91 Brom- 
fle atreet. 

Cu1caeo Orrics: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

Orrice: 66 North Fourth etreet. 


‘** WANTS.” 

Some of our readers have already 
availed themselves of our offer to insert 
cards of not more than six lines in the 
‘‘Wants” column, free of charge pro- 
vided the advertiser is a subscriber to The 
Christian Union. We have opened this 
column as a help to subscribers, and to 
afford them a means of exchange with 
one another. In accepting and printing 
these cards we must insist on two things: 
first, that the advertiser shal! be a direct 
subscriber to The Christian Union; and 
second, that the card shall be an an- 
nouncement of a ‘‘ want” and not a gen- 
eral advertisement. We cannot be ex- 
pected to receive from subscribers and 
insert without charge advertisements in 
behalf of their friends. We suggest to 
our readers that the ‘' Wants” column 
should receive special attention every 
week, because such wants are generally 
of mutual interest to advertiser and 
reader. 


A STRIKING SUBJECT. 


The publisher desires to say a word about 
lightaing and lightning-rods, which certainly 
may be called a striking subject. The appli- 
cation of rods toa building and the reasons 
why they protect against bolts of lightning 
are matters of rea! science. It is now agreed 
by ecientists that the use of a lightning-rod is 
to afford to the current the path of the least 
resistance in all directions, either from the 
earth to the clouds, or from the clouds to the 
earth. The da:rger and explosion comes 
when the current has not a continuous path, 
but has to makea jump. It is this jamp, 
which answers to the epark of an electric 
machine, that hurts. For this reason al] 
scientific men condemn the use of insulators, 
and demand that the rod shall be well sup- 
plied with points and with proper connection 
with the ground. Itis the function of the 
lightning-rod to facilitate the distribution of 
electricity, and especially to promote the 
freest circulation of rarified currents so as 
to neutralize an electrical disturbance in- 
duced in the building by a thunder-cioud. 
Insulation, while baving no effect as a bar- 
rier against a discharge of lightning, does 
prevent the rod from gradually collecting 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
— will be inserted in this column free 
of for subscribers. The full name 

aa of the adi ertiser must accompany 
want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted fur 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines | 


Wanted.—A purchaser for a desirable farm, 5 
acres, 25 miles from Boston. On main street of 
manufacturing town, five minutes walk from P. O., 
store, R.R., and school; good two-story house, 
large barns, A 1 farm for market gardening. Milk 
route, stock, wagons, tools, etc. Address Holliston, 
Christian Union Office. 


Wanted.—By lady graduate of Wooster High 
School aod of University of Wooster, O , @ position 
as teacher in a public or private school. Has had 
a year’s experience and will give very beat refer- 
ences, including former employers. Address 
Teacher, Box 972, Wooster, O. 


Wanted To Board.—Two children, in ade 
lightful, healthful village in Saratoga Co. Receive 
every comfort and attention, plenty of mi'k, hcrse, 
carriage, etc., furnished. No other boarders High: 
est references given if required. Address, Village, 
care Christian Union 


Reader or Teacher.—A position is desired 
for a lady educated at Mt. Holjoke Sem., and 
who possesses some ability ae a resder, W.u'd 
read to an invalid or others, or teach, for mederate 
compensation, English, Latin, and rud ments of 
German. Interview in city if desired. Addres, 
Morristown, Christian Union Office. 


CARPETS. 
Announcement. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


NEW YORK, 


MONDAY, July 10th. 


Willopen the Whotesale Department 
of their New Warehouse, Broadway, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, on 


The Retail Department will open on 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHMEN 


WE CALL SPFCIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORIMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED | 

MANUFAC TU RERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BEL- | 

LOW, AND GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE | 
LINE OF GVOLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


At 8117 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 


| 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOU RISTS’ 


ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 


ARARE 
OFFER 


Si SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Sti fifteen bars of Debbins’ Electric Soap of 
any «rocer, cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs 
Fowy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to ua, with full 
— and address, and we will send you free of al 

pense, your own gelection from the followins 
Music, oe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridwed, and sold by tirst-clase music bouses at the 
fullowing prices: 

INSTRUMENTAL. Price 

Artist's Life Waltses, (Runster Leben,, op 5/4, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ow damais, Waldteufel 75 
(Chasse Infernale, Grand Brilliant, 23, Kolling 7% 
Turkish Patrol Revell as 
Pirates of Pemaanee, Lanclers. e 


Sirens Waltzes, 


Fatinitaa, P Suppe 
Wascotte, Potpourr', 
Treovatere, Pot porrrt, Verdi 
Night om the Water, Wien @ 
Rustiing Leaves, . op. ©, Lange 
Patience, (The Magnet and the there, 85 
Olivette, ‘Torpede and the Whale adran 
When Lam Near Thee, and German we Abt 
Who's at my 85 
Lost Chord, Sulfiran 
My Dearest Heart,  . Sullvan 
Life's Best Hopes Weininger 40 
Kequlited Love, a pert Sree. ircher 
Sleep while the Soft t some, Biehop 35 
In the tile oaming, Hlarrison ao 
be True, Vickers 
oder the Eaves, Winner 83 
Pree Lanch Cadets, Sowa 85 


If the music aelected aiaounts to just #1, send only 


MONDAY, July 17. 


THAT. 
WEL WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


SO L D* Watchmakers. By. 
FREE. J. 
Dey 


the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in «xeess 
of 21, postage atam may be enclosed for such excess 
We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
ive & present enflictently to induce erery one to 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enough to 
now just how good it ia. If, after tria!. they con 
tone to nee the soap for years, we ehall be re raid. 
It they only use the fifteen bars, rettine the dol’ ars 
worth of music gratia, we shall lose money. This 
| shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
| all eroecers —the music evn only be got of us. See 
that our nameison each wrapper. Name thle paper. 
A box of this Soap containe sixty bars. Any lady 
| buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fowy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.4 . ThisSoap 
— with age, and you ore to buy a 
seless article, but one you u 


L; CRAGIN & C0 Foor se | 


the following letters of introduction 
whose opinion you may rely, and 


I take pleasure in commending the Christian 
Union as a newspaper for the family. In my own 
family, every one of us, from the eldest to the 
goungest, finds something in every weekly issue to 

read with interest and to yield instruction. 


newspaper. I read it and like it, especial 


electricity from the building and silently giv- 
ing it off to the atmosphere. If insulated the | 
rod cannot act as a safety valve, and the | | 
electrical equilibrium of the matter composing 
the building, if disturbed, can only be restored | 
by a discharge to or from the rod. If every- | 
body applied a few simpie scientific principles 
in the selection of their rods the danger from 
lightning would be reduced to a m'!nimuam. 
The publisher is fully assured that the Quimby 
rod, advertised by E. H. Williams in another 
column, is constructed and applied on sci- 
entific principles ; it has been most satisfac- 
torily used on the house of the editor of this 
paper for some years, and he places great re- 
liance on the eflicacy of the rods and on Mr. 
Williams's ability. The “lightning-rod 
man” isa famous object for jest and sarcasm 
the world over; but notwithstanding this, 
the reader who is building a house or desire: 
to protect his property in these times o: 
dangerous thunderstorms cannot do a wise. 
thing than to take steps at once to procure «. 
reliable scientific rod like the ‘‘ Quimby.” 


belief in individual liberty. 


De. Crosspy, Mew York. 


From Da. W. M. Barsour, Vale College, Conn. 


The Christian Union 15 conducted with great 
ability and dignity. It is a paper | am glad to 
have in my family for its purity and Christian 
liberality 


I am asked my opinion of the Christian Union. 
it to be front rank of jour- 


From Hon. Gro. 


From Ex-Gov. Wasneaurn, Mass. 
The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very best family papers. 


It gives me pleasure to commend the Christian 
Union to the people of the country as an able ad- 
vocate of sound morals, honest politics, Puritan 
Christianity, and a better than Puritan toleration 
and charity. 


terized by its fresh news, vigorous and timely edi- 
torials, and a large addition of choice and varied se- 
lections from current literature. It happily blends 
its solighows and discussions with the 


news of the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Laravetre PLace, New York, 


family friend on the strength of their commendations. 
a personal interview before forming a further acquaintance, please send 
a five-cent stamp to defray traveling expenses. 


From the late Dx. Leonarp Bacon, New Haven 


From Dr. Eow. Vew Yord. 

The Christian Union has long been ae family religious 
y for the breadth 

of its sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its 


A LITERARY FRIEND 


Is a good thing to have in any family. 


We take pleasure in presenting 
from men well known to you and on 
beg that you will receive us as a 
If you desire 


F. Hoar, Mass. 


It is charac 


GRAND CENTRAL, FANCY AND DRY aoons| 
| 


“HOT PLOW SHARES,” 


By JUDGE TOURGEE, Just Brary x 


OVR CONTINENT 


CONDUCTED FY 


ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


FOR GALE GY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JUST OUT— TEN CENTS. 
NEW FORM—MAGAZINE SIZE—32 PAGES. 


**The cover ia restored andthe purlication now 
appears ax a handsome mayazine, a triffe larger 
than the monthiies, and containing inita 53 numbera 
annually about © — thi d mere matter than the larg- 
eat af them." —{N. ¥ Publishers’ Weesly. 

Serial Stories sh: rt! by Marion Hartend, E. P 
Roe, FE. & Phelps, W aker, and others 

Special Offer.— If subsenbed for at once, 
from of ‘* Hot Piowshares," to Feb., 
or with ail back numbers, from Feb. 1883, to Feb 


13, SB. 
Address OUR CONTINENT, Phila 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MISI & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES. 
ARTS. ELGCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 


ENDFOR CIRCULAR. TOURJEE. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANS 
AND 

WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT fO 
HAVE, 


SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 
INTHE HEART OF BOSTON. 
RARE ADVANTAGES.LOW RA 


Send 3c. -tarmp for catalogue 
and price-liat. 
hin The POPE mM’F’c CO. 
SF 619 Washington Street, 
Roeros, Masa 


SENT FREE! 

Treatiso on EVAPCSATING 

and General Btatistica. 
ress, American Mfg. 

Co., Pa. 


arrangement in 


Manufactured by 
| RY 


TING corset known. 


hysicians. 


Lady Acents wanted. 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Pills make Nev 

Blood, will” change the bd od in 
the entire system in three months. Anyy 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1tol? weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be Sent by mail 8 letter stat ips. 
. Boston, I 
formerly Bangor, Me. 


MINE 
No pay till cured, 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
HURCH 
USTLLONS. 


H. D. OSTEKMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
126. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, W. Y 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be lis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


>AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! 


AGENTS! AGENT®, 
TH DODGES’. bran’ new book, jus 
IRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS 


he grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 


SEN. This Supertly /lustrated, First 
Thrillima work outsells all ot ers 10 to 1, and is the fastest sel 


ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders ad 


thowand m pres. Fire class AGENTS WANTE 


Territory and E-rtra Terma given. Send for 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coan. 


Employment for,, Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cia 
cinnati are now manufac turing and introduci: 
their new Steecking Sapperters for bes 
Children, and their unequaled Skirt Sus 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every- 
here meet with reacly success and make hand 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
~ cure exclusive territory. Address 

Queen City Sa Cincinnati, 
Gf Leading Physicians recommend these ¢ Supporters. 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely lar boo 

Lives ofall the Presidents of the U.S. 
m one large elegant tilustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
an America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent pes 

on wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent. Libera 

erms free. Address HALLETT Book Co., Portland, Mair 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


$4 a year; $2 six mos ; toc. acopy 


BALL’S HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT FitT- 


Is Approved by the Best 


Por sale by ati leading dealers. 
cst PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50 
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